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~WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL 


Made into Tweeds, &c. 
ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


MAanvFAcTuRERS, GREENOCK. 


‘As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise. Exchanges cost less. 
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substitutes. 
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For the protection of purchasers the name is stamped on the selvage 
of the cloth. 
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HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 
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BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


A Korth Country Storp. 


Br MARY 


LINSKILL, 


AvTHOR oF ‘‘ BETWEEN HEATHER AND Sea,” ‘‘THe HAVEN UNDER THE HILL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLV.—‘‘ UNSEEN FINGERS ON THE 
WALL.” 
‘* With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone, 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return, 


All we have built do we discern.” 
Marruew Anon. 


HOUGH the times were bad, “ very bad 
indeed,” the fisherfolk of Ulvstan Bight 
said, yet some curious and not infrequent 
alleviations came in their way about Christ- 
mas-time. It was only natural that the 
Canon should interest himself largely in the 
matters of soup and Christmas beef, of 
blankets and coals; it was only to be ex- 
pected that Mrs. Godfrey and her niece 
should drive down to the Forecliff almost 
every day with flannel petticoats, with 
knitted stockings—there were at least some 
half-dozen old women in the neighbourhood 
who were kept in full work from January to 
December of each year executing Mrs. God- 
frey’s orders for stockings and socks. And 
then, too, there were the little frocks, made 
of such ill-smelling brown winsey that the 
carriage window had to be kept open. “ An 


hour in the sea-breeze of the Bight will blow | 
all that away,” Mrs. Godfrey said, noticing | 


her niece’s absolute faintness and pallor ; 
and then, by way of diversion, drawing her 
attention to the seemliness of the little gar- 
ments, which had most of them been made 
by a clever, tiny woman, whom nobody ever 
called a “dwarf” because of her perfect pro- 
portion. Miss Birkin had done her best for 
the children this cold Christmas-time. The 


little frocks were bright with scarlet braid | 
and blue ; the little jackets were warm with | 


red flannel linings ; the caps, the comforters, 
the muffatees, the mittens, the gloves, ah, 
how bright they all looked! and what plea- 
sure they gave! The Canon’s wife and his 
niece, driving back to Yarburgh Rectory, 
the carriage half filled with empty baskets 
and bags, should hardly have been silent or 
depressed. 


There was no mystery about all this. But | 


when some large packing-cases began to 
arrive at Ulvstan, for the most part addressed 


on the outside to Mr. David Andoe, and | 


found to contain many smaller packages 

otherwise addressed within ; a sense of won- 

der was developed very rapidly ; this largely 
XVI—35 


because, so far, there was no clue to the 
sender. 

Ann Stamper, the landlady of the inn, a 

poor, ailing, worn-out, old woman, who had 
a little packing-case of comforts especially 
directed to her, declared that nobody could 
have sent it save Lord Hermeston, of Hermes- 
ton Peel, who had taken shelter in her house 
one showery day, and had been so affable, 
so simple, as to win all the old woman’s 
warmest regard for him. But Ann Stamper 
| was not the only one to whom the anony- 
|mous presents gave cause for mistake. Old 
| Hagar Furniss found a waterproof basket at 
| her door one morning, containing tea, and 
biseuits, and tinned meats of various kinds, 
| with a big round plum-cake of such quality 
that Hagar declared, with tears in her eyes, 
that no bride-cake could ever have surpassed 
it. But this was not all, warm scarlet flannel 
was there in sufficient quantity to last the 
|old woman her lifetime, with a large eider- 
down counterpane, a thick rug for her fire- 
side, some soft, warm brown woollen serge 
for a gown, and finally such a big plaided 
woollen shawl that the poor old creature 
| declared she could never know what it was 
to be cold any more. 

“ Don’t tell me,” the old fishwife said, her 
head trembling more than usual in the depth 
of this new emotion. “Don’t tell me. It’s 
him, it’s the Rector. Don’t say it isn’t, for 
there’s nobody else, nobody living, as ud 
know so exactly what an old woman like me 
‘ud want ’an crave for, an’ sit an’ dream of 
when the fire’s dying out of a night, an’ ya 
daren’t put a bit more coal on to keep ya 
fra starvin’ for the dread o’ the next night 
seeing ye without an ounce o’ coal i’ the 
house! ... No, don’t tell me; ‘twas him, 
an’ nobody else. An’ may the good God 
reward him, for I can’t; no, I can’t so much 
as say what it all means to me, leave alone 
thankin’ him. . . . Mebbe God’ll thank him 
some day. There’s something like that i’ St. 
Mattha’. It’s the Last Daiiy, the Judgment 
Daiiy, an’ the King says : ‘ acause ya did unto 
them” (meanin’ the poor, such as me), ‘ Ah 
reckon Ah’ll take it as if ya’d done it unto 
| Me Mysel.’” 

Here and there, all over the Bight, there 
| were these pleasant touches of mystery ; and 
| yet, helpful as they were, they could not 
| altogether put a stop to the growing hard- 
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ness of things, the increasing anxiety. Even 
in such homes as that of old Ephraim Burdas 
that Christmas was a time of dread, of strain, 
of hand-to-hand fight with each sixpence 
that had to be sent out for food or “fire 
eldin.” 

As a matter of course Barbara had not 
been forgotten. Miss Theyn herself had 
come down one day with a closely-packed 
bag, which had seemed to the children stand- 
ing round as if it were never going to be 
emptied. Toys were there; chocolates (less 
tempting, because less known), sweets, paper 
bags full of toffee, made in the Rectory kit- 
chen; and then below came the warm, com- 
fortable little articles of dress. But this was 
not all. Outside a hamper had been left, 
which Woodward had been told to unfasten, 
and then to leave it standing under the little 
porch. Bab saw it there when she went to 
the door with Miss Theyn. 

She had not seen it at the first moment. 
Ailsie had called her elder sister back entreat- 
ingly, only to whisper, ina curiously agitated 
way for so mere a child, 

“ Ask her to come again, Barbie, will you? 
Do ask her to come again! . . . It’s not the 
goodies. .. . Ah can’t eat ’em, Stevie can, 
an’ Zeb, an’ Jack, but Ah noiin care for ’em. 
. - » But will you ask her to come again ? 
. . . She smiles so—doesn’t she, Barbie? . . . 
An’ she looks at ya so! An’ her bonny white 
hands, and the way she has o’ touching 
things—oh, Ah do like to see her! Ask her 
to come again, Barbie !” 

But whilst Barbara was putting the child’s 
request into words her eye fell upon the 
hamper, as Miss Theyn saw ; enabling her to 
speak of it in a careless, incidental way. 

“That is something from the Rectory,” 
she said. “I believe it is my aunt’s present 
to your grandfather.” But Thorhilda per- 
ceived the momentary flush of pain that 
passed over the girl’s face. Barbara had 
always been so equal to the household needs, 
that she could not bear that the truth should 
be suspected now ; nor was it,—no, nor any- 
thing near the truth. If any one had ap- 
proximate dreams it must have been the 
sender of the mysterious parcel that Bab 
found on the doorstep one morning in Christ- 
mas week, not that it was mysterious to her; 
and all at once she saw to the bottom of the 
other mysteries that were happening all 
about. Yet, if he chose to do good by 
stealth, he should not be put to the blush of 
finding it fame by any word of hers. Doubt- 





less Mr. Aldenmede had sufficient reasons | 





for wishing to seem a comparatively poor man, 





but no man so poor as he chose to appear to 
be could afford to scatter gifts over a whole 
village in this prodigal way. 

“No; Ill not speak of it, not even to 
her,” Barbara said, with tears in her eyes, as 
she stood contemplating the dozen new and 
tempting books that had been packed so 
carefully at the bottom of the case, and the 
pile of bright scarlet merino evidently meant 
for Ailsie. How well she remembered his 
saying that he always felt grateful to any 
child who came tripping across his out-door 
vision in a scarlet frock or a scarlet cloak! 
Ailsie should have both before he came 
again. 

Then thought itself seemed to pause. 
Would Mr. Aldenmede ever come to Ulv- 
stan Bight any more? With a sigh, Bab ad- 
mitted to herself that it seemed impossible 
he should. 

He had not been happy for a long time 
before he went away, not even as happy, as 
equable as when he first came, and he had 
seemed a man of sufficiently saddened soul 
then. And Barbara knew all about the cause 
of his more recent unhappiness—how could 
she help but know ? 

And each time she saw Miss Theyn she 
saw more certainly than before that happi- 
ness was not there, not the happiness that 
should have been at such a time as this. 

Barbara saw no future ; how should she ? 

“T suppose they were engaged before, Mr. 
Meredith and her. And then Mr. Alden- 
mede came, and she saw the difference—ay 
me! how could she help? Why, yon man at 
Ormston minds me of a peacock most of all ; 
he shines so, and he struts so, with his beau- 
tiful white shirt-front standing out in a bow 
before him, and him turning round in that 
slow, stiff way, as if he’d got to move alto- 
gether or not at all; eh me, how could one 
like her ever demean herself to one like him ? 
an’ his hair turning grey; and a big bald 
patch on the top of his crown already! Eh, 
how could she ?” 

But Barbara was just, and had to remem- 
ber that Damian Aldenmede’s hair had at 
least a greyer look than Mr. Meredith’s had. 

“He looks as old, Mr. Aldenmede does, 
mebbe older, but it’s none the same sort of 
aging, not at all. Why, when he laughs, he 
laughs like a boy, an’ the other smiles as if 
he were ashamed o’ demeaning himself so 
far.” 

Was it strange that just now Barbara 
Burdas should be drawn to dwell upon Miss 
Theyn so much? Does it not often happen, 
all unknowingly, all unconsciously, that our 
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thoughts, our very dreams, are drawn to 
those (near to us either by sympathy, or by 


| 


| to before ; and for a brief time he withdrew 
| himself, and lived as much apart from his 


relationship) who are passing through crises | household as was possible to him. He hada 


of which we are altogether unaware, or have 


but the merest suspicion ? 


This fisher-girl of the Forecliff could really 
know nothing of the strife that was deepen- 
ing day by day in the soul of Thorhilda 


Theyn. 


“Yet I cannot forget her; no, not for an | 
hour! It is strange how I am always find- 
ing myself thinking of her! I wonder has 


she got any thought of me ?” 


Inevitably Miss Theyn had thought of | 


Barbara Burdas, “many a time and oft.” 
How should it not be so ? 
‘She loves Hartas—I know she does. I 


believe his love is precious to her ; yet she | 


will not marry him lest she should even seem 
to be self-seeking ; lest she should even seem 
to desire to raise herself to a different social 
level ; to desire to find ease, and rest, and com- 
fort, and what would perhaps even appear to 
her as luxury! Barbara Burdas, fisher-girl 
as she is, will not even have it thought that 
she could sell her soul for a mess of potage. 
AndI...I1...% Good God, what have 
I done ?” 

There was no irreverence in Miss Theyn’s 
ery. She covered her face with her hands, 
and knelt by her bed in all the agony of 
knowledge of error and mistake—irrevocable 
mistake. 


Every swiftly passing day and hour in- | 
creased the irrevocableness. Once there had | 


been a chance. Until others knew, and 
added the pressure of their knowledge, their 
congratulations, there had surely been a way 
of escape. Now there was none; and day 
by day the yearning grew; the longing to 
escape by any means. With each fresh wed- 
ding present, each new congratulation, each 
allusion to the coming event she felt afresh 
the weight, the dread, it might almost be 
said the repulsion. 

It could not be that things should be thus 
with his niece, and Canon Godfrey have no 
knowledge. It seemed to him now that he 
had had suspicion from the first. 

He could not ask her of her own feeling. 
It is strange how sometimes the fact of a deep 
affection, with all the sympathy, all the near- 
ness that such affection means, will yet act 
as a barrier between sensitive souls. There 
are things that it is easier to say to a compa- 
rative stranger than to a mother reverenced 
and beloved. 

Canon Godfrey’s eyes once fairly opened, 
he began to see much that he had been blind 


great determination to make. 

At last, one Wednesday afternoon, it was 
the Wednesday in the week before the mar- 
riage, which was to take place on the Tues- 
day following, he asked his niece to go with 
him for a drive. It was a mild day for 
January. A grey mist was on all the land, 
| rolling over the brown barren fields, over the 
leafless hedges, over the sparsely-scattered 
trees. 

‘““ Where would you like to go?” the Canon 
said, taking his seat beside her in the open 
carriage. 

“Oh, to the Grange!” Thorhilda replied. 
** Aunt Averil isn’t well, and Rhoda has a 
cold. We must go and see after them.” 

This was not what the Canon had wished, 

but he yielded ; and his yielding was a little 
fatal from his own point of view. He had 
no chance of driving along the moorland 
| road above Ormston Magna, of looking down 
| upon the house, the gardens, the wide lawns, 
| the small but beautiful park, of leading the 
| conversation from these to their owner ; and 
| from their owner to the future, his and hers. 
| If the Canon had but known how his niece 
| was desiring it! How she was yearning for 
| help, for strength, for light! That was the 
| worst, all seemed so dark now, so hopeless. 
| The visit to the Grange was pleasanter 
than usual. Miss Averil Chalgrove was in 
her own room, and Thorhilda went up to 
see her. It was the one pretty room in the 
house, the only one where there was any 
true feminine daintiness ; and Thorhilda was 
glad to see even that. 
- “JT wonder Rhoda. is not influenced by 
your pretty room, Aunt Averil,” she said, 
glancing at the elegantly decorated _toilet- 
table, the silver-mounted pots and bottles, 
the ivory-backed brushes, the mother-of-pearl 
glove-boxes, &c., &e. 

It was not easy to see them all, the light 
being so exceedingly dim. Sunny as the 
afternoon was the rose-red blinds were half- 
drawn ; the lace curtains closed utterly. It 
was a most becoming light, however, as Miss 
Chalgrove knew. She was lying upon a sofa 
with a pale blue dressing-gown, elaborately 
trimmed with lace and ribbon, robing her 
from head to foot. .A tiny table with an 
exquisite little set of cups and saucers was 
by her side; and a vase with the loveliest 
white and yellow roses in it ; roses! yes, and 
even orange blossom, as Miss Theyn per- 








ceived to her agitation. 
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“The room is moderately pretty,” Miss 
Chalgrove admitted with a sigh. “ But you 
know how it comes to be so. Half my small 
possessions, nay, far more than half, are 
birthday or Christmas presents from the 
Haddingleys. They never forget me. I 
hear they have not forgotten you. What 
have they sent you, Thorhilda ?” 

“Don’t speak of wedding presents, Aunt 
Averil, don’t, I can’t bear it!” the girl ex- 
claimed passionately. “I came here this 
afternoon to be free from it all for a while. 
. . . Please talk of something else, anything. 
What is Hartas doing ?” 

Miss Chalgrove was so overcome by her 
niece’s most unusual and most unexpected 
vehemence that she had to use both vinai- 
grette and fan before she could recover 
strength enough to reply. 

“You were always a strange girl,” she 
said at last in faint tones. “I often think 
that you have had just a little too much 
prosperity, that life has come to you just a 
little too easily. . . Ah me! if—if only some 
others might taste of such happiness as 
yours !” 

Thorhilda was silent for a moment. Miss 
Chalgrove could not see in that dim rose- 
coloured light how pale, how rigid her niece 
had grown. But presently she felt her hand 
grasped warmly in a younger and stronger 
one, yet the grasp was tremulous. 

“Don’t speak to me of happiness just 
now, Aunt Averil; do not speak to me of 
myself at all. Tell me how things are going 
on here. Uncle Hugh fancied there was im- 
provement.” 

“Improvement, my dear! if you said re- 
volution, you would almost be within the 
mark. Why, only to-day your father and 
Hartas have gone to Danesborough, to a sale 
of cattle and farming things ; they have gone 
together, and for business purposes. Do 
you know all that that means? I suppose 
you do not,” Miss Chalgrove concluded with 
tears in her eyes. 

“ And things are really going better ?” 

“They are promising to go better, that 
is everything. Hartas is just one of those 
people who can do nothing by halves; yet 
I never thought he had in him such a power 
of work, and of ability to organise work, as 
he has displayed of late. Of course, I only 
hear of it all through your father and Rhoda; 
but they seem as if they could not make 


enough of him now. . . . It is very strange! 
Think of a crisis in a man’s life making such 
a change !” 


‘But remember what a crisis it was!” 





“I dare not remember, I cannot, even yet. 
. . Why, for nights and nights afterward I 
awokescreaming ; and Rhoda had to come and 
sit beside me for hours together. Once your 
father came ; and immediately, as soon as he 
saw me, he sent Burdon off for Dr. Douglas. 
And all that came of my suffering because of 
his suffering—Hartas’s. I had dwelt upon it 
so, imagined it all so vividly in my own 
brain, that I never slept without being in- 
stantly introduced to scenes of sea-suffering. 
It was terrible, oh! it was very terrible ; 
but the curious part of it is that ever since 
that time Hartas has been so much more to 
me than he was before. I am not myself 
to-day, because he is not here. I like to 
know that he is not far away from the 
Grange ; I like him to come to my room 
and sit for an hour or two at a time, and 
you would not wonder if you saw him here 
by my fireside in the twilight. There is 
such achange! It is not only that he looks 
paler, thinner, more refined, that he has 
gentler ways, quieter manners, there is some- 
thing beycnd all that.” 

Thorhilda mused for awhile, then she 
said— 

“Don’t you think that ‘something’ may 
be love, Aunt Averil ?” 

Miss Chalgrove knew what Thorhilda was 
meaning ; but she did not reply in her usual 
light and crude manner. Even to Miss Chal- 
grove there was a change in the atmosphere, 
a change for the better, how much for the 
better who shall say ? 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole.” 

“T know of what, or rather of whom you 
are thinking,” Miss Chalgrove said at last, 
evidently speaking with some difficulty, and 
then pausing for a considerable time. 

At last, roused by the subject, she spoke 
with some vehemence. 

“Tt pained me terribly at first,” Miss Chal- 
grove said. ‘“ How should it not pain me, 
to think of my own nephew, my only nephew, 
marrying a fisher-girl, a bait-gatherer! The 
mere idea was repulsive in the extreme.” 

“ Have you ever seen Barbara Burdas ?” 

‘No; nor do I wish to see her. . . I am 
told you have quite taken what people call a 
‘fancy’ to her.” 

“That is hardly correct. I have been 
slow, extremely slow, to perceive that she is 
one of the best, one of the purest, one of the 
most high-minded women it has ever been 
my privilege to meet.” 

“Really! ... And very pretty, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Not pretty at all, at any rate not now. 
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| 
Six months ago she had a sort of pink-and- | 
cream freshness, and certainly her bright 
blue eyes were very attractive. All that 
has gone. She is thinner, and she looks 
faded; and the light has gone from her 
eyes, except just when some emotion brings 
it back fora moment. . . No; of mere pretti- 
ness Barbara has little left, Iam sorry enough 
to say it.” 
“But all the while you are meaning that 
she has some stronger and deeper attraction ?” 
“Yes; that is just what I am thinking, 


but I cannot explain it... . J Anyhow, I do | 
not now wonder that one like Hartas should 
have been drawn to her. . . . I have only 


seen it lately, but she is his superior in every 
way !” 

“In every way ? But that is exaggeration 
surely! Think of it, Thorda dear!” 

“T have thought of it often. The girl | 
has naturally the ‘air’ of her class. For all | 
her fine independence of spirit, she is yet | 
wanting in self-sufficiency, especially when | 
any one is present that she cares for; but of 


‘this, of all this, one thinks nothing in her 


presence. She stands there, dignified with a 
certain moral dignity—my Uncle Hugh 
would say spiritual—and one is even con- 
scious of a kind of inferiority, as if she were 
the superior. It is difficult to explain how, 
on the one hand, she seems wanting—just a 
little ; how, on the other, she surprises you 
with an almost overpowering sort of supre- | 
macy. You would never dare to utter a. 
silly joke if Barbara Burdas were within | 
hearing.” | 

“T don’t know that I am given to uttering | 
‘silly jokes’ under any circumstances,” Miss 
Chalgrove said, evidently, with her usual 
amusing egotism, having taken part of Miss 
Theyn’s remark in a personal way. “ Yet | 
what you say interests me. I do not doubt 
but that it is partly her influence that has | 
wrought such a change in Hartas. And | 
what a change it is! He is not the same in 
any sense of the word. From being the 
most absolute idler on the face of the earth | 
he has become one of the most hard-working | 
men I have ever known. And he must have | 
some strong purpose in his brain to induce | 
him to go on working thus. I cannot tell | 
what it is. He has said that he has no hope | 
of inducing the girl to change her mind. | 
One cannot but be glad, very glad; yet the 
matter is not without interest.” 

“No, it is not without interest,” Thorhilda 
replied, with a certain dreaminess of manner 
which altogether belied the emotion in her 
heart. It seemed as if everywhere the strong, | 





pure influence of a pure love was having a 
good effect upon others—upon all whom it 
touched save herself. And what was it 
meaning to her? She asked the question 
with apparent sincerity. Yet she dared not 
look upon the answer. 

“T must make answer sometime,” she 
said, as they went homeward, her uncle 
silent, absorbed by her side. He, too, had 
seen much in the changes that were happen- 
ing to make him thoughtful, yet far from 
unhopeful. Nay, it almost seemed as if his 
brightest outlook were here. The few mo- 
ments that Thorhilda had passed up-stairs 
with her valetudinarian aunt the Canon had 
spent with Rhoda; and he could not but 
discern the change that had passed over the 
household. It was visible in the aspect 


| of the room, in Rhoda’s look and manner, and 


speech and appearance. 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
Such were the words that struck Canon 
Godfrey as he went home to his comfortable- 
seeming Rectory at Yarburgh ; a home that 
seemed to outsiders as if no cloud might 


| ever overshadow it, no thorn come near any 


rose within its walls. 

All the way the Canon was silent ; all the 
way his niece was wondering if she might 
make one more effort, one more attempt to 
confess her mistake, her misery, her dread. 
Then she remembered that it was Wednes- 
day. 

“Uncle Hugh will be thinking over his 
lecture for this evening,” she said to herself. 
“That is why he is so silent, so absorbed. I 
must not disturb him.” 


CHAPTER XLVI.—SOME WORDS FROM A 
WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURE. 


Ir was not by any means a studied infor- 
mality that marked the Wednesday evening 
services at St. Margaret’s, yet the Canon had, 
with some care, decided upon the lines he 
wished to occupy. 

This pre-consideration notwithstanding, he 
found that experience considerably modified 
the rules he had laid down. To feel himself 
face to face with some dozen fishermen and 
their wives in the dim light of the nave of 
the old church on a winter’s evening was a 
moment sufficiently realistic to call forth new 
effort, new sensitiveness to the need of 
effort. In such hours as these Canon God- 
frey felt always that the uttermost was 
demanded of him—the very last that he 
was prepared to give. 
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And, conscientious as he was, often he 
knew that his preparation had not enabled 
him to meet the moment and its demand. 
Again and again he had to kneel at night, 
crying, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me ?” 

So it is that the saints of God are trained 


to their saintliness by the sense of failure, | 
| prayer, hers was bent too in all reverence. 


of inadequacy. It is not the man who makes 
the fair and truthful statement : 

“Lo these many years do I serve Thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time Thy 
commandments.” 

It is not this man whose career is held out 
for the encouragement of erring humanity. 
It is his younger brother, who could only 
cry, in the agony of conscious abasement : 

“Father, I have sinned against Heaven, 
and before Thee ; 

“And am no more worthy to be called 
Thy son: make me as one of Thy hired 
servants ! ” 

It is this younger son who draws our 
sympathy, who claims our compassion ; it is 
here that we feel a true like-mindedness. In 
the worst moments we have known has not 
this same Prodigal Son seemed almost as a 
friend and a brother ? . 

On this particular winter's night—it was 
the fifth of January—Mr. Egerton had taken 
the service, the Canon remaining in the 
vestry till the end of it; an altogether un- 
precedented proceeding on his part. 

It was a dull, chill night; and certainly 
not twenty people were scattered about in 
the gloom. The Canon came down the 
chancel steps slowly, looked about him calmly, 
sadly, then bowed his head in prayer for a 
moment or two upon the reading-desk, from 
whence he always gave his homely lecture. 
It was nearer to the people than the pulpit 
was ; and the position seemed to have less of 
formality about it. 

The church was large for the place—large, 
and old, and grey, and, notwithstanding 
restoration, somewhat dismal. Canon God- 
frey tried always to refrain from seeing who 
might be present before him, and who absent. 
But to-night almost every face seemed to be 
impressed upon his vision in an instant. 

Each old fisherman he knew, each old or 
young fishwife—there might be ten of them 
altogether. Amongst them was the uplifted, 
appealing face of Barbara Burdas. And a 
little nearer to him—only a little, he had 
caught sight of the face of his niece, Thor- 
hilda. 








He had not been sure as to her presence | 


beforehand; he had hoped for it; he had let 





drop a word as to his hope. And she was 
here. 

All alone she sat in a dim corner where 
the lamp-light did not fall. The old brown 
oak cast shadows about her; her dress was 
dark and unobtrusive ; only her face seemed 
white—white, and sad, and still. 

While the Canon’s head was bowed in 


She did not lift her face till the preparatory 
silence was broken. 

The Canon’s voice was lower than usual, 
sadder, more impressive. 

“As you know, my friends, it is not my 
usual way to take a text for these Wednes- 
day-evening lectures; rather have I pre- 
ferred a thought, a quotation from some poet, 
an idea from some impressive writer. To- 
night I would go back to the old and time- 
tried plan; I would give you a text of the 
Holy Scripture. This text you will find 
either in the pages of St. Matthew, chapter 
16th, and verse 26th, or in St. Mark, chap- 
ter 8th, verse 37th. . . . There is but little 
difference :—* 


** * What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ 


If you turn to the New Version of the Gos- 
pels you will find that the word ‘soul’ is 
translated ‘ life,’so that the question appears 
much less impressive :— 

“**« What shall a man give in exchange for 
his life ?” 

“For mere physical life men have been 
drawn to exchange many things—honour, 
money, faith itself. The life of the body is 
precious to the most miserable among us. 
It is a first instinct to fight for it, care for 
it, protect it; and that this instinct was thus 
strongly implanted in us for wise ends who 
can doubt? There is even a sacredness—a 
most solemn sacredness—about the most 
pitiful human life. 

“ What, then, shall we say of the soul— 
the soul’s life—the life that is to know no 
ending? Thought itself seems silenced while 
we ask the question, 

“* What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?? 

“JT think it possible that some of us may 
have read this text wrongly ; that we may 
have understood it as if it were written :— 

“ ¢ What shall a man ¢ake in exchange for 
his soul ?’ 

“Tt is as if the enemy of souls might offer 
us a kind of bargain, as doubtless often he 
does ; saying to this man, ‘ Will you take 

* Of course no complete sermon isintended here—this is no 
place for it. 
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fame ?’ to this, ‘Will you take riches?’ to 
this, ‘ Will you take the praise of men 2’ 
“To some of us the voice of the tempter 
may come in tones of far lowlier seeming— 
he knows precisely where to strike. So to 
the man weary of strife he will offer peace ; 
to the woman worn by labour and care he 
will offer rest ; to the brain tried sorely by 


responsibility he will offer the means of | 


luxury and ease, the most perfect cessation 
from all strain, all fear as to the future. It 
is this complete knowledge that renders him 
so formidable as an adversary. 

“Yet we are not defenceless. We are put 
on our guard from the first moment of ca- 
pacity to distinguish between good and evil. 

“The question is writ large and plain :— 

“*What will you give in exchange for 
your soul ?’ 

“What will you give? 

“Tt is a strange thought at first. Is a 
man’s soul not really his? Must he buy it ? 
must he redeem it? must he give something 
in exchange for it if it is to be really his 
own ? 

“The answer is, Yes / 

** You must work out your own salvation. 

“ Not,the smallest thing worth having is 
to be had for nothing. 


| is a daily death 


| 


that drew all hearts capable of being drawn. 
It is so still. 

“¢J die daily,’ St. Paul declares ; and in 
another place he said, ‘For we who live are 
delivered always unto death for Jesus’ sake ; 
that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.’ 

“ Everywhere it is put before the Christian 
that the price he has to pay for his soul’s life 
a death to something more 
than what the world counts sin. 

“The words may seem harsh, the thought 
forbidding ; so they might be in reality but 
for two things: first, the love that con- 
strains us, that is all about us, that is all 
within us, filling us with warmth, surround- 
ing us with light. This love is the first and 
greatest thing that turns the true Christian’s 
sorrow into joy. 

“The second thought that should forbid 
the way of life from seeming a hard way is 
the certain and cruel hardness of the world’s 
way. Oh, my friends, believe one who has 
known all too much of what the world has to 
offer ; believe him when he says to you that 
its best is a hollow and bitter mockery of 





| what you dream, of what you seek ! 


Everything has its | 


price, and the price is proportioned to the | 


value. 

upon your soul; the part of you that is to 
’ live for ever? It must live for ever. How 
it is to live hereafter you must decide here ; 
this is the only time for decision. And if 


What, then, is the value you put | 


“* What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul #’ 

“ Ah, what is it that he accepts? Unrest, 
wild, maddening unrest where he had thought 


| peace would be; disappointment where he 


you fancy that you can defer the moment | 


for deciding, believe me that is a mistake. 
While you are putting off from day to day, 
the spiritual laws that rule your spiritual life 
are deciding for you. The longer you leave 
your soul’s life to chance, the more difficult 
will you find it to take your rightful position 
again. 
* * % ao ae 

“ Even now, to-night, you are asked—not 
by me, but by One speaking through me— 
even now you are asked this question, 

“* What will you GIVE in exchange for your 
soul ?” 

“You must give something ; that is the 
nature of your tenure; and seldom, if ever, 
is it left to any of us to choose what we will 
give. Asa rule something is put before us ; 
something that we know instantly to be a 
cruz—a trial of our faith. 

“Daily we must give something ; hourly. 
‘Take up your cross daily and follow me,’ 
said the Master, speaking as none had ever 
spoken before, with a regal commandingness 





had dreamed only of fruition, the fullest 
fruition of his every hope ; pain where he 
had felt sure of finding joy ; sorrow instead 
of gladness ; loneliness on the heights where 
love was to have met him; humiliation 
where praise and honour were to have been ; 
thanklessness in the place of gratitude; cold- 
ness and unkindness where friendship had 
held out both hands in token of warmth, 
and sympathy, and loving-kindness. 

“These are the things we accept in ex- 
change for our soul. All too late we begin 
to find the truth. 


** For whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for My sake and the gospel’s, the same 
shall save it. 

“* For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?’ 


“What shall it profit him? Oh, that we 
should need to wait for our dying hour to 
see this—to be able to answer this! 

“Every day the question is asked of us, 
but to each one of us there comes a special 
hour of questioning. Sometimes it is early 
in life, sometimes late ; sometimes God in 
His mercy sends the questioner ‘Fate’ more 
than once. ‘Fate,’ one will say; ‘ Circum- 
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stance,’ another. It is the same thing, ‘the | The time for its predominance has not yet 


Providence, the forethought of God.’ 
“Tt is God taking care for your soul, for 
mine. 


“ * Be sure of this, says a Christian writer yet living, long 
pag ished for the purity and holiness of his living—* Be 
this, that if He has any love for you, if He sees aught 
of good i in your soul, He will afflict you, if you will not afflict 
yourselves. He will not let you escape. He has ten thou- 
sand w: ~ of purging those whom He has chosen, from the 
dross and alloy with Which the fine gold is defaced. He can 
bring diseases on you, or can visit you with misfortunes, or 
take away your friends, or oppress your minds with dark- 
ness, or refuse you strength to bear up against pain when 
it comes upon ye He can inflict on you a lingering and 
painful death. He can make “ the bitterness of death pass” 
not. We, indeed, cannot decide in the case of others, when 
trouble is a punishment, and when not; yet this we know, 
that all sin brings affliction. We have no means of judging 
others, but we may judge ourselves. Let us judge ourselves, 
that we be not judged. Let us afflict ourselves, that God may 
not afflict us.’ 

“ ¢ Let us afflict ourselves.’ That is usually 
the meaning of these times of temptation. 
We are brought into a strait, asked what we 
will give to be delivered from it, and given 
free choice between two answers, often 
enough, God knows, almost equally painful. 
Then the result may safely be left to God 
Himself ; a God to Whom we have prayed, 
confessed, and before Whom we have laid all 
our straits and helplessness. 

“ But more frequently it happens that our 
Temptation in the Wilderness—the wilder- 
ness of this wide, cold, unfriendly world— 
more frequently it happens that our tempta- 
tion resembles His. On the one hand there 
is the offer of bread, of relief from hunger, 
symbolising deliverance from temporal care. 
Many of us are acquainted with that form of 
temptation, and to many of us it is the 
strongest of all. From the man with a little 
money, who is told that with that little he 
may ‘grow money’ if he will but speculate, 
or gamble with sufficient unscrupulousness, 
from him to the man who can write a pure 
book, and is told, over and over again, that 
if he will but put the same talent or genius 
into a book more or less impure, all the 
golden gates will be opened to him hence- 
forth—from the one to the other there is no 
wide stretch. The temptation is the same. 

*** You have the stones,’ this wily tempter 
points out. ‘And you have the power to 
command these stones to be made bread. 
Why not? It is a simple matter. The 
world that looks upon you now coldly, or 
shyly, or, at best, with hope that some day 
you may be worthy of its warm patronage, 
the same world would be at your feet if you 
did but issue the simple command to the 





stones before you that they should be made | 


bread.’ 


| arrived ; it is in the distant future, the far 


future, that this temptation will assail men 
more frequently, more fiercely. We have not 
arrived at that time, nor shall we ; not any of 
us who are living now. 

*¢T shall see it, but not now; I shall be- 
hold it, but not nigh.’ 

“The third temptation, to temporal power, 
is rife enough ; but it does not come so near, 
so strenuously, to most of us as the first. Yet 
the two are often combined ; then they are 
strong indeed. Who shall resist them 

¥ 7 *K 
“ Again the question comes, ‘ What shall 
aman give in exchange for his soul 2” 

“Most of us, at any rate many of us, 
would be ready to say : 
*Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.’ 

“But ah! almost at the first step we 
stumble. The stones are hard, the darkness, 
the loneliness, the need of human sympathy 
and help make the way all too difficult, and 
we shrink back disheartened, dismayed, 
still farther even from being at peace with 
ourselves. 

“Tf now, just now in this hour of discour- 
agement, we are drawn up to some mountain- 
top of temptation, left alone there with the 
tempter, a tempter who offers us all the 
good things of this world, offering them in 
precisely the manner to suit our circum- 
stances, our age, or inclination, how shall we 
escape ? 

“ How, indeed? . First of all there 
must be a strong and clear sense of what 
yielding will mean ; what it must mean here, 
what hereafter. 

“And if there be any soul here to-night 
struggling alone on the barren mountain-top 
of temptation, struggling with the strange, 
dark form of evil which has been permitted 
to tempt mankind from the first created 
human beings unto, undoubtedly, the last ; 
if there be any such here to-night, let him 
think, let him pause, now and here. In the 
name of God, I ask any such tempted soul 
to lay down his soul’s burden before Him 
who created that soul, and who knew of the 
burden, who pre-arranged it, even before the 
world was. Think of that; that however 
keen, and bitter, and deep, and unbearable 
your trial may seem, your Creator foresaw 
and arranged it all down to the last detail. 

“He knows what you will do. He knows 
whether you will stand or fall. 

“Tt may be that you have fallen. If so, 





 Thesecond temptation, tospiritual power, | the price to be paid in exchange for your 
soul will be so much the greater. 


comes seldom to ordinary men in these days. 
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“He knows whether you will pay it, or 
whether you will exchange your soul instead 
of paying it. 

“ Also He knows that He has put every in- 
ducement in your way. While permitting 
temptation, as a sole means of spiritual growth 
and strengthening, He has URGED the way 
of escape. The New Testament, as the Old, 
is charged with the appeal, ‘Why will ye 
die?’ 

* And yet we choose death. Thousands 
of us day by day are choosing death ; smiling 
while we choose. And yet, behind the 
smile, what tears ! 

“ Again I will quote from that writer whose 
words of spiritual helpfulness I used but 
now. 


“*Tt is said that we ought to enjoy this life as the gift of 
God. Easy circumstances are generally thought a special 
happiness ; it is i a great point to get rid of annoyance 


cadence his voice had broken pathetically. 


. . . It was evident that he could say but 
little more. 

The last words he had said were yet 
lingering on the ear of each listener. The 
candles were flickering and dying by the tin 
sconces, a chill wind was wailing outside, 
shivering up the wide grey aisles of the 
church. 

Wilder and wilder the wind clamoured 
round the old grey tower; dreary and yet 
more dreary it came wailing up the silent 
aisle. 

Once more Canon Godfrey broke the 
silence, saying, in low, penetrating, fervid 
tones :— 

“Think of this. 
of it— 


I beseech you think 


“* What will you give in exchange for your soul ?? 


or discomfort of mind and body ; it is thought allowable and | 


suitable to make use of all means available for making life 
pleasant. We desire, and confess we desire, to make time 
pass agreeably, and to live in the sunshine. All things harsh 
and austere are carefully put aside. 
lap of earth, and the embrace of the elements, and we build 
ourselves houses in which the flesh may enjoy its lust, and the 
eye its pride. We aim at having all things at our will. Cold, 
and hunger, and hard lodging, and ill-usage, and humble 
offices, and mean appearance, are all considered serious evils. 
And thus year follows year, to-morrow as to-day, till we think 
that this, our artificial life, is our natural state, and must and 
ever will be. But, O ye sons and daughters of men, what if 
this fair weather but insure the storm afterwards? What if 
it be that the nearer you attain to making yourselves as gods 
on earth now, the greater pain lies before you in time to come, 
or even (if it must be said) the more certain becomes your 
ruin when time is at an end? Come down then from your 
high chambers at this season to avert what else may be.’ 

* * * os * o > . 


“There is yet time, yet, even yet, to an- 
swer the question, ‘What will you give in 
exchange for your soul ?’ 

“You may yet say, ‘I do not care to buy 


my soul, I will give nothing. I will buy 
my life. I will give one sort of happiness 


for another sort. I am doing this consciously. 
But as for my soul, that is a question that at 
least may be deferred. There is always hope 
for one’s soul. The thief, dying on the cross, 
had hope that he might be saved.’ 

“So he had. ‘This hope was given to 
one man that not one might despair; it 
was given but to one, that none might pre- 
sume.’ 

“But few of us, very, very few are so 
presumptuous as to reply thus :—‘ No; we 
will give ourselves to God when this crisis is 
over, or that.’ Not next year, but this; not 
next month, but this; sometimes not even 
to-morrow, but to-night; this very night, 
when we kneel for our last prayer. 

“Then why not now, this hour, this mo- 
ment? Why not, oh, why not surrender at 
once ?” 

The Canon had spoken the latter words 
tremulously, beseechingly ; with his last 


We shrink from the rude | 


Another moment, the moment following 

| this plea, there was silence. 

Then a cry rang through the church—a 
sudden, thrilling, despairing, appalling cry— 
such as few of those who were listening then 
had ever heard before. For a moment, a long 
moment, so it seemed to Canon Godfrey, no 
one stirred; no one dared to stir. The 
Canon himself could not. He bowed his 

| head once again upon the desk, expecting to 
| hear the cry repeated, but no repetition 
came ; instead, he heard a low, intense, irre- 
pressible sobbing. 
| Did those few uncultured people under- 
| stand ? One by one they left the place. Mr. 
| Egerton went to the dim corner, where a 
| figure knelt in a very agony of mental pain, 
| not even yet to be subdued by any mere 
| effort of will. 

Mr. Egerton did the best thing he could 
do. He knelt by the sobbing, suffering 
woman; awhile he knelt in silence, then in 
an audible whisper he prayed. And his 
prayer brought help and strength. 

“T will go home with you, Miss Theyn, 
|if you will permit me,” he said at last. 
“The Canon will follow. I do not think 
he will go to the Rectory for some time 
ret.” 

, Mr. Egerton’s surmise was correct. Till 
long past midnight the Rector of Market 
Yarburgh knelt and prayed in the chancel 
of the church he loved so well. Ina very 
| agony of prayer he knelt, and his prayer was 
for the most part a prayer of intercession. 
That prayer may not be written on this 
page. It is written otherwhere—in the 
book that is open before the Great White 
| Throne. 
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CHAPTER XLVII.—IN THE DEAD OF THE 
NIGHT. 

NoT a moment—not one moment might 
be given to deliberation. Thought would 
undo all. 

“JT have thought too much,” Thorhilda 
Theyn said to herself. ‘ Now I must act.” 

Endure long as we may, long as we can, 
if at any time we determine to cease from 
endurance, there is always a determining 
cause. As arule this cause comes suddenly ; 
asarule it is a trifling one; very trifling if 
compared with our months or years of ‘suf- 
fering. 

The working-man who strikes his wife— 
perhaps half-murders her—and so brings 
himself into public disgrace for the remainder 
of his life, because his dinner was not ready 
at the time he needed it, may perhaps not 
have known for years past what it was to 
have a meal decently cooked, and ready in 
time. All his years of patience go for nothing 
in a moment, so far as the world is concerned. 
In a dim and dumb way he may thank God 
in his prison-cell that there is another world, 
but he is not very likely to know much of 
thankfulness of any kind, any more than his 
wife will know of remorse or of repentance. 

No, the remorse must be all his, who 
forgot himself after long years of patient 
endurance ; and largely the feeling is born 
of what he knows the world to be feeling 
toward him. He had a trifling grievance to 
bear for once, and he struck a helpless and 
defenceless woman. Such is he in the eyes 
of the little world all about him. 

It is a typical case; there are thousands 
such—thousands that would show how one 
moment will undo all that years had done. 

Such a moment had come to Miss Theyn, 
of all people one the most ill-adapted to 
bearing it. That cry in the church—that 
piercing, bitter, betraying cry—had undone 
all. She did not once think of it—not with 
anything like deliberate thought—yet her 
very brain seemed on fire with the sound of 
it. Think of it! She was possessed by it. 
All the world—all the little world about her 
—would know to-morrow. They would 
know of her scream, how it had pierced her 
through and through till she could bear no 
more. 

All round her room there were prepara- 
tions for the following Tuesday—the day 
that was to have been the wedding-day. Her 
wedding-gown hung in the wardrobe —a rich, 
lustrous dress of white silk, and lace, and 
ribbons, and flowers. Her bridal veil, with 





its wreath of orange-blossoms, lay carefully 
folded by her aunt’s own hands in the drawer 
below, folded and covered with white tissue 
paper, that it might not be seen or touched 
any more till the eventful morning. On the 
dressing-table was the box which Percival Mere- 
dith had brought only the day before for her 
acceptance. It contained a necklace of family 
jewels, diamonds, and pearls, which he had 
had reset for her. They were very beautiful ; 
she had admired them; she had put the 
necklace round her throat for her Aunt 
Milicent to see whether it fitted well, and she 
had felt a momentary pleasure in them. Now 
the mere outside of the case was an added 
pang. 

Close to it was another case, containing 
the four lockets, the four bracelets for her 
bridesmaids. These had been brought for 
her inspection only. They were Percival’s 
presents—lockets and bracelets of gold, with 
a monogram on each in pearls and turquoise. 
What would Gertrude Douglas say? What 
would Maura, and Helaine, and Clarimond 
Thelton think? These were the-four girls 
she had herself asked to stand beside her at 
the altar next Tuesday—less than a week 
hence. What would it be possible for them 
to think or say ? 

On reaching the Rectory, Miss Theyn had 
dismissed Mr. Egerton, not ungratefully. 

“T know now that you have seen, have 
understood all,” she said, yet in a state of 
extreme nervous agitation, as he perceived ; 
“but do not think too hardly of me. Try 
to think the best you can, will you ¢” 

“T hope I am not given to thinking hard 
things of any one. If I tried I should never 
be able to think other than kindly of you. ... 
But—may I say it ? may I speak as if I were 
your brother /—will you not re-consider, even 
now? Such things have been done before 
to-day.” 

Thorhilda held out her hand. “Thank 
you! Good-night! good-bye! Again I thank 
you!” 

Going indoors she had sent a message to 
her aunt, simply saying that she was not 
quite well and would go to her own room. 

Mrs. Godfrey had no suspicion ; she sat 
reading, waiting for her husband’s return, 
and finding he did not come, she supposed 
that he had been sent for to see some sick 
person. That happened so often that she 
was quite accustomed to it. ‘I will go to 
bed,” she said to herself at last, “but I must 
see how Thorda is first.” 

Thorhilda’s door was unfastened. Mrs. 
Godfrey tapped, and then went in as usual. 

















Even now there was nothing to arouse ques- 
tion. The room looked as it had done for 
some weeks past—a little crowded, a little 
disarranged. Her niece was not in bed. 

“ How is this, dear ?” she said, going round 
to the sofa, where a pale figure sat, with 
clasped rigid hands, white set face, and eyes 
that seemed to burn in their brilliance. ‘“‘ How 
is this? I thought you had gone to bed long 
ago, and I would not disturb you. What is 
it? The old enemy—a bad headache ?” 

“* My head does ache, I think.” 

“Be thankful, darling, that it isn’t your 
heart that aches,” Mrs. Godfrey answered, 
certainly not meaning to be unkind, and not 
dreaming that she could be unperceptive. 

To Thorda the speech was as if some one 
had cast a stone at her. For one moment— 
one wildly agitating moment—she had had 
an impulse to throw herself at her aunt’s 
feet, to confess all, beseech her aid; but a 
second glance at the tall, stately figure, at 
the beautiful, undisturbed, unperceptive face, 
the blue eyes that could change and look 
cold and surprised, even angry—this second 
glance made thesuffering gir] shudder tothink 
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of her impulse, and the consternation that | 


would have been had she obeyed it. Besides, 
there was the strong conviction that no good 
could come of any such betrayal. “I should 
have been over-persuaded. . . . All chance 
of escape would have been at an end.” 

“Do go to bed, dear,” Mrs. Godfrey 
urged. “You are looking quite worn. This 
will never do, and the 11th so near! By 
the way, have you seen the parcel that came 
to-night? It came whilst you were at 
church. No? I fancy it is from Lady 
Margaret; it is certainly like her hand- 
writing. I should not wonder if it is another 
silver tray—it looked like that. What a 
pity it is that so many of your presents are 
duplicates !” 

Thorhilda did not reply ; she felt her heart 
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Some time after midnight she heard her 


uncle opening the door of his study. Her 
heart beat the quicker for the sound. No 


shadow of resentment crossed her mind 
—nay, rather did she feel sorrow, regret for 
the pain she knew she had caused to him. 
His intention had been of the best. He had 
been moved to speak thus by his conscience ; 
by the highest and holiest influences acting 
upon his sensitive soul. And he could not 
have dreamed of any such result as that 
which had actually happened. 

What had he dreamed of ? 

Had Miss Theyn once asked herself this 
question ; once tried in solitude and quiet- 
ness of soul to answer it, she must have been 
impelled to a mood different from that which 
was dominating her now. 

One idea had entered into her soul, taken 
complete and absorbing possession of it, as 
she left the church; and nothing since had 
shaken it, or lessened its persistent weight. 

There was only one way of escape, only 
one ; and this she must follow. 

“What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?” 

All night the words rang in her ears; 
while she sat watching the flickering blaze 
of the fire; while she knelt by her bedside, 
in dumb, wordless prayer ; while she paced 
to and fro across her room ; ever and again 


| between the wailing of the winter wind there 
| came the words, coming like a cry, a plea, 


hardening under this unseeing gentleness | 


of speech and manner. One word—one 
understanding word—and that night’s work 
—that sad night’s work—had never been 
done. 

But the word was not said. Mrs. Godfrey 
went away, offering to send tea, sal-volatile, 
wine and hot water; but these were not the 


| the splendid dress. 


things her niece was needing. With a warm, | 


loving kiss, a word of benediction that 
seemed to have no blessing in it, Mrs. 
Godfrey parted from her niece. 
while Thorhilda sat by the fire in silence 
Thought itself was silent—she dared not 
think. 


For a long | 


“What will you give in exchange for your 
soul ?” 

And now her answer was ready. 

“T will give all.” 

“T will sacrifice this prospect that has 
seemed so much to me; and in doing so now 
I must pay the price for the sin of indulging 
in it so often ; the sin of yielding to a tempta- 
tion that I knew—that all the while 1 knew 
to be a temptation—tempting me from the 
right—and for what. . . . For these ?” she 
said, looking round upon the costly jewellery, 
“Was it possible that 
I could be so drawn away for these?” 

No, in a calm moment, she was constrained 
to admit that it was not mere finery, not 
mere luxury, that had been her temptation. 
There had been many things beyond, a 
multiplicity of ideas merging in one. There 
had been the dread of an uncertain future : 
with the sight of Garlaff Grange and its un- 
lovely, unseemly poverty on the one hand ; 
of Ormston Magna and all its graceful and 


| artistic ease on the other. 





“T was tempted, and I fell.” 
That was all she could say now. “I have 
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been tempted, and I have fallen; but I will 


fall no farther. There is one way of escape, 
only one, and that one, agonizing though it 
be, I will take. .... I must takeit..... 
There is no other way.” 

All these things were said as one speaking 
in a kind of trance might have spoken. That 
moment in the church had marked a certain 
amount of disorganization of the brain. 

A discerning man, a psychologist, as well 
as a physiologist, said some time ago that 


from the first betrayal of temper on the part | 


of a wayward girl to the last raving of the 
maniac in the cell of a lunatic asylum there 
is no break, no missing link in the chain of 
aberration. This is not understood as it 
ought to be. There is only One who under- 
stands, 

We blame this man for this divergence 
from what we conceive to be right ; that 
woman for that; while all the while, what 
know we ? 

When Christ forgave the woman taken 
in sin, brought before him by vehement 
accusers, doubtless these same accusers were 
startled. 


**T do not condemn thee. Go, and sin no more.” 


So He spake; but there was none left to 
hear this conclusion. Self-condemned they 
had gone out from His pure Presence. 

They had perceived that He understood ; 
that not only His compassion, but His com- 
prehension, passed far beyond theirs. They 
were silenced. 

One cannot help somewhat envying that 
sinful woman. Her sin was wnderstood ; and 
it was not condemned. 

“ We, even we, pardon all that we compre- 
hend,” says the old French proverb ; and, ah, 
the truth of it! 

We comprehend so little. We see the sin, 
but not the temptation. We witness the 
fall; but not the oft-repeated, and greatly- 
prolonged strife which has preceded the fatal 
moment. 

It was Thorhilda Theyn’s misfortune that 
in this hour of her deepest trial she had no 
friend to whom she could turn in all her 
weakness, all her despair, all her sense of 
wrong-doing, and say, “Forgive me, save 
me, help me to save myself.” 

Only one thing she had strength to resolve 
upon, she would sin no farther, not in the 
same direction. If the idea she was now 
resolved to carry out was also a sin, surely it 
were a more venial one, surely it were more 
easily forgiven since it involved such despe- 
rate pain. 





| So the night passed, not in thought, not 
| in prayer, but in adull mechanical semblance 
| of each. 

It was some hours past midnight when at 

| last she sat down by her writing-table. 

“T must at least say ‘good-bye,’ dear 
Aunt Milicent,” she began. “And I must 
ask you to forgive me. This will seem like 

| terrible ingratitude for all that you have 
been to me. I dare not think of it, of all 
that I know you will suffer. Yet no one can 
blame you. As for dear Uncle Hugh, I 
must not let myself think of him. Yet itis 
his doing. He has saved me. It is his word 
that has helped me, given me back the power 
to see things in their true light. .... And 
there was no other way of escape but this— 
at least I cannot see any other. How could 
I remain here with that day, that dread day 
so near, and refuse to keep my promise? All 
the world about me would have thought me 
mad. I had no excuse for further delay, 
not one ; and as for breaking off the engage- 
ment now, when all is ready down to the 
ordering of the last dish for the breakfast, 
and yet remaining here, you will see for 
yourself how impossible that would have been. 
No I have no resource but this... .. I can- 
not write of it..... I can write no more 
of anything. My brain is strangely tortured. 
It does not seem my own, but some one else’s 
brain—one that I cannot understand. Yetit 
seems that I must obey its dictates, write 
what it bids me write, do what it bids me 
do. .... Again I entreat you to forgive 
me, and if you can, forget me. Dear Aunt 
Milicent, I never loved you more than I do 
at this moment, believing that I shall never 
see you again. How good you have been to 
me! how kind! Will any one ever care for 
me again ?” 

This was her weakest moment. Her hand 
trembled so that the words were nearly 
illegible ; yet no tears came, no sobs. She 
sat on, listening to the wind as it wailed 
round the house, tossing the trees close to 
her window, moaning in the casement. Then 
came a soft sudden dashing as of snow upon 
the window-pane ; yet she hardly heard it, 
or hearing did not recognise. 

So the night went on ; passed in an agony 
so intense as to be most mercifully benumb- 
ing. 

When or how any purpose shaped itself 
in her mind she could not afterward recall. 
She had no remembrance of ever having 
looked into that future that was not terrible, 
only because it was not visible. 





She had sinned ; and after sin punishment 
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was sure to follow. ‘Be sure your sin will 
find you out.” Not, “ Be sure your sin will 
be found out.” Sin often is not “ found out ” 
of others; but it finds oneself; and shows 
no mercy in the finding. 

But not even yet was the sense of wrong- | 
doing Thorhilda Theyn’s worst trouble. | 
Full knowledge, full consciousness could | 
only come with the return of the fuller tide 
of life. The hour for the utterance of the 
exceeding bitter cry of a perfect repentance 
had not yet struck. 

And now the night was almost gone ; there 
was a faint light showing through the cur- 
tains when Miss Theyn once more took up 
her pen to add a final word. 


“Again good-bye, again I ask you to 
forgive me. If I knew aught of my future 
I should think it best for you that I should 
keep silence. If you know nothing people 
cannot torture you to confide in them. (I 
am not meaning any one in particular.) But 
I could not tell you if I would, for I know 
nothing myself. I know nothing but that I 
am leaving the happiest home that ever any 
one had. 

“Dear Uncle Hugh, what it is to leave 
you ! to go out into an unknown world! . .. 
I dare not think! . .. Once more ‘Good- 
bye.’ 





You can yet pray for your unhappy | 


“THORDA.” | 


* 


* \ 
About half an hour later a figure in a grey | 


oa * 

cloak, and closely fitting bonnet and veil, 
passed out from the front door of Yarburgh 
Rectory into a world of such wild whitening | 
beauty as is seldom seen. Every tree in the 
garden stood in radiant white, each tiny 
branch with each of its curves fully developed 
against the deep indigo of the snow-laden 
sky beyond. The flakes were falling slowly, 
sadly ; the wind wailing less wildly and | 
wearily ; yet it was a chilling wind; and | 
swept through the very heart of the care- | 
fully nurtured girl who strove even in that 
hour of abandonment not to betray herself | 
to herself by yielding to mere physical weak- | 
ness. 

‘“ Life can no more be what life has been,” 
she said to herself. ‘I must learn to strive, 
to endure.” 

So saying she came to the big iron gates ; 
it was a difficult matter to open them, to 
pass out, with snow under her feet, snow 
and wind driving overhead. And just 
then a sudden squall arose, seeming as if 
it swept upward from the great grey sea 


that lay darkling under the stormy snow- 
cloud. Wildly and more wildly it swept 
through the leafless trees; the accumulated 
snow came down in avalanches upon the 


| slight grey figure that struggled onward 


with such bravery as might belong to a 
broken heart. In that hour life itself seemed 
over. All that could remain, at the best, 
would be endurance. Why live, only to 
enaure? Surely there was a limit to human 
suffering! Somehow there must be a limit, 
even for a sinner of the worst ! 

“T would be content to die, nay, glad to 
die,” she said to herself, still striving with 
the bitter wind and the driving snow. 
“Strong men have died thus, beaten to their 
death by merciless storms. Why cannot | 
die? Ishould be so glad, so very glad to 
lie down under the nearest hedgerow, and 
so ‘swoon on to death.’” 

Yet she strove onward; some principle 
and instinct of life within her urging her to 
strive. 

So striving, the dawn-light slowly growing, 
the cruel storm increasing, she passed on, on 
beyond Yarburgh ; far above the Bight of 
Ulvstan where the white water was break- 
ing upon the scaur. Still onward she strove, 
and whither she went, none knew. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL—THE DAY THAT CAME 
AFTER. 

Ir was a wild tempestuous morning. The 
snow swept past the window-pane, the. out- 
side world was blotted from sight, the trees 
were snow-laden to the tiniest tip of the 
tiniest branch ; and yet the flakes kept on 
falling, now wildly, now madly ; now gently 
and softly. Looking upward all was grey, 
and dim, and formless: looking below, all 
was white, and soft, and lovely and entranc- 
ing. 

“One is almost glad to see it, for a change,” 
Canon Godfrey said, rubbing his chill hands 
one over the other. For nearly an hour he 
had been reading ina fireless room. “ Yet 
how carelessly one says that!” he added 
presently. ‘“ One does not think at first, of 
all that frost and snow must mean down in 
the Bight. . . . God help them all! How 
good they are, for the most part ; how brave, 
how patient !” 

Still the big white flakes came whirling 
down, hiding the white-edged holly-tree : 
the tall cedar beyond, the dark Scotch firs 
that yet retained their picturesque form. In- 
doors all was perfect in the way of contrast. 
A large coal fire blazed vigorously ; the lamp 
burned under the coffee-pot, warm dishes 
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were appearing one after another upon the 
table, muffins, toast, eggs, grilled chicken. 

“ Why doesn’t Thorda come ?” the Canon 
said at last, not speaking with quite his 
usual easiness. His remembrance of the night 
before was still too strong upon him for ease. 


“We will not wait, Hugh dear,” Mrs. | 


Godfrey said. She was not angry, not dis- 
pleased ; yet in no way was she touched to 
any unwonted forbearance. - 

“But it is not usual for her to be late 
her husband urged. 


17? 


* All the more reason why we should give | 
her a little grace when it does happen,” Mrs. | 


Godfrey replied lightly. 

She spoke quite lightly and carelessly, 
and breakfast was begun, continued, and 
ended without further remonstrance on the 
part of Canon Godfrey ; but when he rose 
from the table he sent a message to his 
niece. Her aunt desired to know whether 
she was well enough to come down, or 
whether she preferred to have breakfast in 
her own room. Quite thinkingly he sent 
the message in his wife’s name. He had 
not now to discern that there was some 
little rift within the lute that once had made 
only such sweet and pleasant music. 

He felt a strong wish to see his niece 


again before going back to his study, to | 


judge for himself as to how the distressing 
occurrence of the previous evening had 
added to the unhappiness he feared she had 
had before. He had not mentioned that sad 
moment to his wife, and since she had not 
mentioned it to him, he knew that Thor- 
hilda had not cared to seek her aunt's 
sympathy. He understood his niece’s re- 
luctance to meet him; and he knew that 
it would be better they should meet at 
once, and in the presence of a third person. 
He was sorry that she had not come down 
as usual. It is always best and easiest to 


take no outward notice of an awkward mo- | 


ment. The inner soul is stronger for the 
external reticence. 

It was Ellerton who had taken the Canon’s 
message to Martha, the girl who waited 
upon Miss Theyn. It was Martha’s answer 
that Ellerton brought. 


The man entered the room, stood for | 


awhile by the sideboard with a strange look 
on his face. 


“Well!” the Canon exclaimed, in an} 
almost amused surprise. He was not ac- | 
customed to see the somewhat loquacious | 


Ellerton pale and speechless. 
“She’s not there, sir—Miss Theyn ; she’s 
not there !” the man said at last. 


| ‘Not where? . .. Where have you been? 
| What’s the matter with you ?” -was the im- 
| patient questioning. 

|“ Martha went up-stairs, sir—she went to 
| Miss Theyn’s room! ... Andthebed!... 
It haven't been slept in, sir !” 

A few seconds later Canon Godfrey him- 
self stood gazing upon the bed where his 
niece should have slept. His wife was close 
beside him ; with pallid faces they looked 
upon each other, and had no strength to 
speak, 

They entered farther into the room, looked 
round upon the dainty, feminine arrange- 
ments. Some of the wedding presents were 
there; the case containing the diamond neck- 
lace had been left half-open; the lockets 
and bracelets for the bridesmaids were in 
their cream-coloured velvet tray. The door 
of the wardrobe had been left open; the 
glitter of the white dress showed in the 
grey light ; a spray of orange-blossoms fes- 
tooning some tulle was visible. A rose- 
coloured dressing-gown was lying over a 
chair in front of the long-dead fire ; a pair 
of tiny woollen slippers were set up against 
the fender ; a prayer-book lay open upon the 
| white coverlet of the bed. 

It was the Canon who saw Thorhilda’s 
letter lying upon the writing-table. It was 
addressed to his wife; yet he knew that he 
| should be sparing her if he opened it and 
read it. Quite calmly he read on from the 
first plea to the last, from the first con- 
fession to the last betrayal. 

“Dear Uncle Hugh, forgive me! What it 
is to leave you, to go out into an unknown 
world! ... I dare not think!” 

Canon Godfrey read a part of the letter 
to his wife; she begged to be allowed to 
see it, to read it herself; but this he would 
not permit. 

“There is nothing in it you need to know, 
dear ; trust me for that, can you not ?” 

“Trust you/ There is no one, no one else 
in all the world I can trust,” she said with 
tearful eyes and trembling, hardly restrained 
lips. “But, Hugh, my darling Hugh, you 
will bring Thorda back? You will not let 
her go?... We will persuade her, we 
will persuade him, there may be delay; 
there must, I fear, be pain and even ex- 
| posure. But it will come right in the end. 
Say that it will! She cannot—she cannot 
be meaning now, at this eleventh hour, to 
say that she will not marry Percival !” 





| The Canon sighed. Would his wife never 
understand ? Within himself, and unknown 
| to himself, he dreaded the labour of trying 
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to bring about a full and clear comprehen- 
sion. And in truth it was a difficult task. 
When all was done that might be done, all 
said that might be said, Mrs. Godfrey was 
still irrational, unconvinced, more or less 
hopeful. The Canon could only sigh and 
turn away. 

“ What are you going to do, Hugh dear?” 
she asked plaintively. ‘ What can you do? 
You have no clue!” 

“None whatever so far, not the very 


slightest. . . . lam going up to—to her room | 
again, to see if I can find any. . . . No, dear, | 


I would rather go alone. . . . Excuse me. 


You are not equal to going again to that | 


room yet.” 

Mrs. Godfrey was not unwilling to rest 
her aching head upon the cushions of her 
favourite sofa behind the tall Japanese 
screen. She closed her eyes for very sadness, 
and in that sadness she soon fell asleep. 

Meanwhile the Canon was moving about a 
dainty upper room, moving reverently, slowly, 
as he might have gone about some altar-place. 
At last he came upon a letter-case, and within 
it there was the rough draft of a letter— 
whether it had ever been rightly written and 
sent he could not tell. There was no indi- 





quiries in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Yarburgh Rectory. Yet he had enough of 
pain before him. He was quite calm. Five 
minutes alone in prayer had been sufficient 
to insure for him hours of calmness. His 
first step was to ride over to Danesborough, 
send off a telegram or two, and arrange with 
a clerical friend there to take his place if he 
should be absent on the following Sunday. 
His next duty, to go over to Ormston Magna 
and explain all before the tongue of gossip 
had had time to tell the sad story, was an 
unutterably painful one. Yet he seemed to 
see beforehand precisely how Percival Mere- 
dith would receive his news. There would 
be no ery of despair, no expression of un- 
speakable agony. And in thus thinking he 
was not mistaken. Naturally, the Merediths 
were surprised to see him. It was yet quite 
early ; and the pallor, the stillness of his face 
was like a warning. 

“Don’t say that anybody at the Rectory 
is ill!” Mrs. Meredith cried, putting up her 
two pretty white hands as if she would ward 
off any evil news. 

“ll!” the Canon replied, with no answer 
to his interlocutor’s half smile on his grave 
face. “If it were a question of mere illness 


cation, nor was there any superscription ; it | I think I could bear to speak... . As it 
° ” 


was only by internal evidence that he judged 
it to have been intended for a lady whom he 
knew to be living near London, a lady whom 
Thorhilda had only seen once for a few days 
in her early girlhood, and of whom she could 
have known but very little except from hear- 
say. Was it possible that she could have 
taken refuge with so mere a stranger ? Was 
it possible that she could have turned from a 
heart that lived and beat—humanly speak- 
ing—-so truly for her, for her purest happi- 
ness, her highest good, to find shelter, sym- 
pathy, in a home all unknown to her—was 
this really within the bounds of possibility ? 
Almost for the first time in his life a deadly 
faintness overcame Canon Godfrey as he sat 
down upon the sofa his niece had occupied 
so lately, and a strange unconsciousness 
passed upon him. Not till long afterwards 
did he know what that unconsciousness 
meant. When he did know those about him 
said, “‘ Too late! too late!” Within himself 
there was joy, because he could say, ‘So 
soon !” 
CHAPTER XLIX.— CAN YOU NOT BRING 
AGAIN MY BLESSED YESTERDAY ?” 


HAVING that slight clue gathered from the 
rough draft of a letter, Canon Godfrey was 


spared the pain and mistake of making in- 








~ 


De ce ee 
“ Whatever it is tell us—éell us at once /” 
Mrs. Meredith cried impatiently, glancing at 
her son, who stood with a philosophic smile 
on his lip, turning a broad gold ring that was 
upon his finger with a certain meaning in the 
action. There was no alarm upon his face, 
no anxiety. For very surprise the Canon 
could not speak. 

“ And I thought myself prepared,” he was 

saying to himself. Mrs. Meredith’s attitude 
was very different. 
“For heaven’s sake speak, Canon Godfrey 
say what you have come to say!” she 
urged. “I feel sure it is something dread- 
ful ; and I cannot bear suspense.” 

“ Pardon me,” Hugh Godfrey replied, lift- 
ing his sad eyes, turning his tense white face. 
“ Do forgive me. It is as you say, something 
very terrible I have to disclose. . . . I can 
find no words. It is my niece—Thorhilda, 
who was to have been your son’s wife within 
the week... . It seems she . . . she could 
not bear the thought of marriage now that 
it came so near.... And she has.. 
she has gone away; she left the Rectory 
this morning. . . . My wife hardly realises 
it, I think.” 

Mrs. Meredith’s laugh, a long, low, soft, 
unbelieving laugh, made Canon Godfrey 
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shudder. The smile on the son’s face was 
worse than the mother’s laughter. Percival 
Meredith was the one to break the silence. 

“What a pretty comedy you have ar- | 
ranged!” he remarked in the smoothest of 
tones. “I am only sorry that you have 
given me the part of ‘fool’ to play.” 

Canon Godfrey could only turn in silent 
misery to Mrs. Meredith. His fine face was 
not discomfited by the sneer that was upon 
her lips. 

“ Would you ask us—would you even wish 
us to believe that you do not know where 
they have gone—the happy and interesting 
pair ?” 

“Who are you alluding to?” the Canon 
asked in sudden fierceness, and with most 
unusual lack of grammatical precision. 

Mrs. Meredith was equal to the moment. 

“T am not alluding to any one. I am 
speaking of your pet niece, Miss Theyn, and 
her fortunate lover, Damian Aldenmede, a 
wandering artist, a penniless adventurer, who 
is doubtless at this moment congratulating 
himself on his good luck.” 

Canon Godfrey had no alternative but to 
sit down in the chair nearest to him; and 
again that strange, appalling sense of power- 
lessness came over him, and he knew himself 
to be in the grasp of a power against which 
he could offer no resistance. 

‘How many times must one die before 
death comes ?” was the silent cry of the much- 
tried heart within the man. 

For some time he was silent. Then he 
rose to his feet, himself again, a Christian, 
and a gentleman, therefore considerate of 
those to whom it had been his duty to bring 
a painful disclosure. 

“T will forget what you have said, Mrs. 
Meredith ; I can do that—not easily, but I 
can do it; knowing what I must know of 
your—your annoyance !” 

“That is the exact word,” the lady replied 
proudly. “Iam annoyed—my son is annoyed 
—how should we be otherwise? We shall 
be a laughing-stock for the three ridings! 
But be assured that we shall recover ; it is 
not impossible that we may live to be grateful 
for what has happened.” 

For some time longer the Canon stood 
there, feeling it a mere matter of duty to 
endure the last scornful sentence, the final 
bitter word. Percival Meredith’s smiling and 
supercilious silence was as difficult to bear as 
anything his mother could say. 

The Canon took his leave at last. His 
grey-white face ; the look of hidden suffering 
written there made no impression upon those 


who watched him as he departed. To 
either of them it was but an hypocrisy the 
more. 

They were able to comfort each other—the 
mother and son; and before half the day 
was over to assure each other that all was for 
the best. And as for the gossip, the amuse- 
ment—well, they were above it, apart from 
it. It would not come near them, and they 

need not go to seek it. ‘“ We*can afford it, 

| Percy ; we can afford even this!” Mrs. Me- 
| redith said with a satirical pride not made 
too evident. ‘“ We must let no one see that 
Miss Theyn’s elopement causes us anything 
but a very mitigated regret.” 

And, indeed, there was nothing else to be 
seen. If Percival Meredith did imagine once 
or twice for a few moments that he suffered 
deeper, truer grief, it was not necessary on 
that account that any compassion should be 
wasted upon him. His strength was equal 
to his grief. 

As a matter of course, within four-and- 
twenty hours the news had spread every- 
where; with the usual exaggerations and 
additions, more than one of which might have 
been traced to Ormston Magna. 

It is only fair to say that no one who had 
‘really known either Thorhilda Theyn or 
Damain Aldenmede, dreamt that there could 
be the slightest grain of truth in the rumour 
that included these two names in one hate- 
ful lie. 

When it was repeated to Barbara Burdas, 
the woman who uttered it had reason for 
wishing that the giftof reticence had been hers. 
Barbara was silent for a moment; the hot, 
rapid colour spread over her face and neck ; 
a strange sudden light flashed from her 
eyes. 

“Are they daring to say that? and of 
her, of him?” she exclaimed in a very pas- 
sion of earnestness. ‘Good heavens, what 
a world this is! Is there ever a good man 
or woman in it that escapes slander and 
lying? Is there one? To think that any 
human lips could dare to utter a lie like 
that !” 

Later, Barbara seemed to understand how 
it had been with Miss Theyn at the last. 
It did not seem like any lightning flash 
of comprehension that came to her; but 
just a gradual development of natural 
light. 

“She could do no other,” Bab declared, 
that light still flashing in her eyes, a flash 
coming again upon her olive-tinted cheek. 
It was night now, the world about her was 
all asleep. But the little Ildy was not 
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well, and needed that Bab should walk up 
and down the cottage floor with her till long 
past midnight. Barbara was all patience, all 
kindness, for the suffering baby; but yet 
to-night her burning thought was of the tale 
she had been told. 

“She could dono other than she has done,” 
Bab said to herself. “ They’d surrounded her, 
overpowered her, and she had yielded. Then 
she saw what she had done, and knew there 
was only one way out of it. And that way 
she has taken, never heeding what the end 
may be! And as for him, Mr. Aldenmede, 
him that went beyond the seas ever so long 
ago, he’ll never know. Eh, how I wish I'd 
asked him tolet me write! They always say 
that ‘Yorkshire wit is after-wit!’ and so it is 
proved tobeoncemore. . . . Now, hemaynever 
know, never. . . . But after all, perhaps it’s 
better so. He can never know the wicked- 
ness a wicked world can invent. . . . But, 
oh! was there nobody to spend their inven- 
tions on but her and him, two of the best 
and purest that ever lived? Was there none 
but them ?” 

While Barbara was spending her indigna- 
tion thus, the gossips of the Bight, and far 
beyond the Bight, were finding sufficient food 
for the slander they revelled in. There is 
no need to write here the low taunts, the 
spiteful accusations of hypocrisy. It is suffi- 
cient to say that perhaps no man or woman, 
upon whose lips the slander dwelt, would 
not have grieved, and bitterly, compas- 
sionately, had they been able to enter 
into the heart of the suffering Thorhilda 
Theyn was enduring even while they spoke. 

“ The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit.” 

To how many thousands have these words 
given comfort! To how many thousands 
have they seemed as if specially written for 
them ! 

“A broken spirit!” To have nothing left 
but that; nothing, in all the world nothing, 
but a heart, a spirit broken with the sense of 
its own sin, its own error, its own mistake, 
its own life-long shortcoming, and to know 
that even that seemingly-wrecked soul may 
be accepted of God! Oh, where shall one 
find words wherewith to recognise, but ever 
so feebly, that magnificent mercy ! 

When all is done, all lost—when hope 
itself lies dead in the heart; to know that 
even then this broken and contrite spirit 
will be accepted of Him who sits upon the 
Great White Throne, accepted as a sacrifice 
of value—to have this knowledge is to be 
lost as much in wonder as in gratitude. 


XVI—36 





Not at once may the broken in heart and 
soul dare to lift eyes of hope and thankful- 
ness. Had we no other guide but instinct 
we should remain prostrate, penitent, “ sub- 
mitting,” 4s Bishop Jeremy Taylor says, “to 
such sadness as God sends on us; patiently 
enduring the Cross of Sorrow which He 
sends as our punishment.” 

Hope as we will, pray as we may, it can 
never be other than an agony to pass through 
this strait gate of repentance. The soul that 
passes easily may suspect itself from the be- 
ginning. ' 

Yet the Slough of Despond is not of the 
same depth to each of us. It is the man or 
woman who has sinned against light, in the 
midst of light, who must suffer the more 
keenly for having chosen darkness. 

Thorhilda Theyn, kneeling that night in a 
strange room, in a stranger’s home—alone 
and lonely, saddened, stricken, yearning, re- 
pentant, had no cry but one—that cry she 
uttered in the lowliest, the most utter self- 
abasement. 

“My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me ?” 

Not long did she kneel there in the chill 
silence before an answer came. 

“Forsaken thee? Ah, no; I gave my life 
for thee. I strove to constrain thee by My 
Love—My Love alone! How often have I 
urged it upon thee, this Love of Mine, by 
how many ways! By the softness and ease 
of life I urged it ; by the sweetness of human 
love and friendship I urged it; by the con- 
trast of the pain and loneliness of other lives 
I urged ‘it. In the stars of the midnight 


‘|sky I spoke; in the flowers of the spring 


time I whispered ; each rustling leaf, each 
dew-bright petal, was a plea! . . Forsake 
thee! ... Never did I leave thy side for 
one moment ! 

“No; I stood at the door of thy heart 
and knocked, but in vain. 

“‘My knocking was heard ; but it was not 
answered, 

“Not in so many words didst thou make 
to me the old reply, ‘Come again at a more 
convenient season,’ but such was the answer 
thy life made to Me. The result is at 
hand.” 

Yet the tear-blinded, heart-broken woman 
knelt on. Though no comfort came, no help, 
she would yet remain where alone comfort 
could be. 

And again, and ever again, came the cry. 

“My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 


saken me ?” 
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Second Sermon.—Preached befsre the Aniversity of Cambridge, Map 15th, 1887. 


HE second of the two words which I 
have taken as including a large portion 
of the activities of human life for the good 
of others is even more directly figurative 
than the first. The sea-faring life of the 
Greeks taught a race more gifted than most 
others with the power of interpreting the 
parables of the world around them to see in 
the work of the pilot of a ship that which 
had its counterpart in the duties of those 
who were called to be rulers of mankind. 
Probably no similitude has taken so fast a 
hold on the minds of men as that which we 
find, so far as I know, for the first time, in 
the “Republic” of Plato (pp. 488-9), and in 
which he compares the democracies of his 
own time to an untrained crew in which 
every one thought that, with no previous 
discipline, he was competent to take the 
helm. He pictures the confusion which 
must ensue when men undertook that work 
with no knowledge of seasons or sky, stars 
or winds, how the man truly gifted with the 
power of steering would be despised and re- 
jected, as the factions of Athens despised and 
rejected the teachers of wisdom who gave 
them true counsels for their good. The 
thought and the word passed from Greece 
to Rome, the figurative meaning almost 
superseding the literal, and so became the 
inheritance of Western Europe. The Navi- 
cella of Giotto impressed the parable on the 
mind of the great poet of Florence, and he 
paints the picture of the captain and the 
rowers who sleep in the bark of Peter while 
the ship of Italy is driven by the winds and 
tossed (Ep. vi.). Her misery is that she is 
without a pilot at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. And so not to dwell overmuch 
on what has become the trite common- 
place of political imagery, we have in honour 
the memory of one statesman as “ the pilot 
who weathered the storm,” and of another 
who was said to be as one, 
“* Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high, 
A daring pilot in extremity.” 

It is among the familiar taunts of political 
conflict that a leader or a party seeking to 
keep clear of the rocks of Scylla, steers 
straight into the whirlpool of Charybdis. 
When some strange fortune seems to nar- 





cotise the vigilance of one who has before 
seemed far-sighted beyond his fellows, the 
words rise to our lips— 
“© O nimium celo et pelago confise sereno.” 
(* Too trustful in the calm of sea and sky.”] 
Ving., Zn. v. 870. 

I can scarcely doubt that one with St. Paul’s 
experience of perils by waters, thrice suffer- 
ing shipwreck before the voyage which led 
to Melita, able to give wise counsels to ship- 
masters and pilots out of his own experience, 
would use the word with a full sense of the 
imagery on which it rested present to his 
thoughts. It is almost as familiar to him as 
that of the soldier’s armour, or the conflict, 
the prize, the training of the athlete. He 
points to Hymeneus and Alexander as 
those who have “made shipwreck concern- 


| ing the faith” (1 Tim. i. 19, 20). He warns 


men not to be “carried about by every blast 
of vain doctrine” (Eph. iv. 2). And he had 
seen that here also there was a career open 
to men’s talents. Some men seemed born 
with an innate capacity for this form of 
“government” in its most literal sense. 


They have the watchful eye, the ready hand, ~ 


the sagacious forecast which, working to- 
gether, bring them to the haven where they 
would be. They need only the teaching of 
practice, and they rapidly become proficient. 
And passing from the literal to the figurative 
meaning, he saw that here also there was a gift 
of steersmanship, “ governments,” as well as 
a gift of the power which shows itself in 
“helps.” The three whom he had known 
as pillars of the Church—Cephas, James, and 
John—had passed from one side of the 
analogy to the other. And the “pilot of 
the Galilean lake” when he came to under- 
stand all parables, was, perhaps, not slow to 
apply the lessons of the past, to discern the 
signs of the times, to see when the redness 
of the morning or evening sky was the fore- 
runner of a storm or calm. 

And it still holds good that the capacity 
for rule manifests itself often at a very early 
age. Discerning schoolmasters soon learn to 
see what boys are likely to take the lead 
among their fellows. The captain of an 
“eleven” or a boat, the president of a debat- 
ing society, the editor of a school magazine, 
is what he is, partly, of course, on account of 
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the powers of body and of mind, and the 
technical skill which makes him eminent 
among his fellows, but partly also because 
they see in him one who has the inborn 
power of ruling, who can keep things to- 
gether, and give a tone to others, and put 
every one to the work for which he is best 
fitted. They recognise in him one firm in 
purpose, ready to accept suggestions when 
they are reasonable, not shrinking from say- 
ing ‘‘ No” when occasion calls for it. 

To most of you, of course, who are yet in 
the probationary stage of manhood, the op- 
portunities of government are few and far 
between. The office of the young is, for the 
most part, that of ministration. But not 
seldom, as your own experience or the his- 
tory of the past may tell you, the one gift 
grows out of the other. The good subject 
ripens into the good ruler. A Stephen is 
appointed to what is definitely a work of 
helping, administering alms to the widows 
and orphans of the Church, but men soon see 
that he is “filled with the Holy Ghost and 
with power,” and recognise in him one who 
has a prophetic insight, and he becomes 
conspicuous as one of the great teachers of 
the Church. A John Mark goes forth as 
the courier-deacon of two apostles in their 
mission travelling, and he ends by being 
identified as the writer of a gospel and the 
chief pastor of the greatest of Hellenisticcities. 
The sympathy which grows out of helping 
leads to insight into character, and rubs off 
the angularities of temperament and the self- 
assertion which often mar the capacity for 
governing. A man learns to “ become all 
things to all men,” and yet to preserve his 
own personal consistency. That discipline, 
where the capacity for ruling exists, leads 
men on to the likeness of the ideal king who 
reigns not for his own good, but for that of 
his people, while, without it, the gift itself 
may degenerate into the pattern of the mob- 
ruling tyrant whom the wisest of the Greek 
thinkers scorned and hated as the worst out- 
come of the democratic polities in which 
they lived. The servus servorum becomes in 
this way the true Pontifex maximus, the 
worthy representative of the great High- 
Priest who, conscious that all power was 
given to Him in heaven and earth, was yet 
among His disciples as “he that serveth,” 
and came “not td{be ministered unto but to 
minister” (Mark «x. 45). So, in the lowlier 
walks of duty which lie within your more 
immediate reach, the teacher in the Sunday 


School develops into the Professor of Theo- 


logy, or, as in two familiar instances, into the 


*, 


holder of one of our highest offices of state. 
The manager of a boys’ guild may become 
the faithful and wise steward of some wider 
organization in which he will give to every 
man his portion of meat in due season. The 
man who as a college tutor, gains the honour- 
able title of the “ Freshman’s friend,” may 
come to be one of the chief shepherds of the 
flock of Christ, honoured and beloved by all 


the clergy of his diocese. 
| And for well-nigh all of you, looking to 
the social position which your birth and edu- 


| cation secure you, there can scarcely fail to 
| be in the future some sphere of work that 
| calls for the exercise of the gift of govern- 
ment. You will stand face to face with some 
at least of the great problems of our time. 
| The relations of capital and labour, the ques- 
tions of land tenure and the equitable division 
of its profits, the organization of charity so 
that it may tend to elevate and not degrade, 
the problem how best to bridge over the 
_chasm which yawns between the classes and 
| the masses; these and other kindred inquiries 
can scarcely fail to meet you, as the citizens 
of no mean polity, members of a great nation, 
who have inherited much from the past and 
are bound to transmit that inheritance, aug- 
| mented and improved, to the future. It is 
easy, fatally easy, to ignore those problems, 
to follow the impulses of pleasure-seeking or 
| working for your own success. But England 
| expects better things from her Universities 
|than this. Their raison détre is, in words 
which, though they have become a formula, 
| contain a profound truth, that “there may 
never be wanting a due supply of persons 
qualified to serve God ;” I would interpolate, 
“to serve God by serving man,” “in Church 
and State.” It is neither wise nor manly 
simply to attach yourselves to the party of 
order or of progress, of blind attachment to 
the past or revolutionary schemes for the 
future, using its shibboleths and following 


you. So far as you have any gift of “ go- 
vernment,” it is yours, in this early stage: 
of life, to gain the knowledge which will 
enable you to exercise that gift rightly. You 
need to learn how to steer, to know the 
forces that are working round you, the cur- 
rents and the drifts of thought that are- 
sweeping over men’s minds, the time when 
to spread your sails to the wind of popular 
opinion and when to reef them ; te discern 
the signs of the times, to free yourselves 
from the illusions of an unreal optimism, or 





of an equally unreal and far more perilous- 
pessimism. Here also, as in the case of 


its leaders, whithersoever they may guide \ 
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“helps,” I note much that is hopeful and 
encouraging. In the societies which aim at 
imparting to those who have hitherto been 
left out in the cold, something of the “ sweet- 
ness and life” of the culture of an University, 
in those which strive to impart to the lives 
of the working poor some elements of bright- 
ness and beauty, I recognise the union of 
the two gifts of “governments” and “helps,” 
a philanthropy which is not merely flabby 
and sentimental, but fixes definitely on a 
right end, and knows how to choose the right 
means for its attainment. 


I pass from the State as such to the 
Church, which ideally ought to be co- 


extensive with it, but which through the | 


sins and shortcomings of the past, con- 
tinued in the present, has failed to turn 
that ideal position into a reality. We may 
rightly give thanks, I believe, that the pre- 
sent is better than the past in this respect. 
Without boasting that we are better than 
our fathers, we may yet rejoice that they 
were better than our grandfathers, and give 
thanks that they began a good work which 
it is ours to carry on to its completion. The 


state of things described in the “Expostula- | 


toria,” attributed to Bishop Ken, or in 
Rosmini’s “Five Wounds of the Church,” the 
non-residence of the clergy, the abuse of 
pluralities, the prevalence of Simony and 
nepotism, the hasty ordination of unfit can- 
didates, the tolerance in our clergy of neglect 


of duty or of scandalous lives, the drowsy | 


inactivity of our cathedrals, the sinecures 
connected with them, the theories once 
maintained by rulers in Church and State, 
that rich livings and stalls were the natural 
prizes of an honourable ambition by which 
men were to be attracted to the ministry of 
the Church, or rewarded for their services to 
a political party—these happily belong almost 
if not altogether to the past. The legisla- 
tion of the last fifty years, on which this year 
of Jubilee calls us to look back, has done 
much to minimise the evil. A healthy public 


opinion has, perhaps, done more. ‘The pic- | 


tures of clerical life which passed current in 
the pasquinades and caricatures of the poli- 
tical literature of the Reform Bill period, or 
in the writings of admired novelists, would 
now be simply impossible. We have bishops 
that are in touch with their people, cathe- 
drals that are at least endeavouring to be 
sources of spiritual influence for good, a 
parochial clergy conspicuous, in every school 
of thought mf 

be labelled—conspicuous, too, in spite of ever- 


by whatever name they may | 





| narrowing incomes—for their diligence and 
faithfulness. 

| And inclose connection with that office of 
the gift of government, there is the wide 
sphere of yet vaster questions which meet 
the thinker who is led to speculate on the 
course of the world’s history, the mysteries 

| of man’s life and of God’s government, the 
“‘whence” and the “whither” of our being, 

| the origin of the evil which leaves its serpent 

| trail alike in our individual lives and in the 

| collective experience of mankind, the mea- 


| sure and the manner of the final victory over 


| that evil. Here also that gift of steersman- 
'ship is needed. It is no voyage upon a 
| summer sea on which the frail bark of a 
weak or untrained intellect may lightly 
launch. Often, I suppose, those who have 
occupied their business in these great waters 
and seen the works of the Lord and His 
wonders in the deep, who have well-nigh 
made shipwreck of their faith, reaching at 
length the haven where they would be, 
with torn sails and shattered masts, are 
tempted to say to the questioners who are 
about to embark on a like enterprise, even 
though they cannot check their questionings, 
“Thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
these things.” The thought comes to our 
minds that it is safer to stand on the shore 
and to watch the surging waves from a posi- 
tion of security. The warnings may be un- 
heeded. Theimpulses which sway the mind 
that looks before and after and muses upon 
many things are not easily repressed. All 
that we can attempt with any hope of suc- 
cess, is to put before the inquirer the condi- 
tions of safe sailing in that vast sea of 
thought. We may tell him that there must 
be the temper of love and purity, for now, 
as ever, it is true that “into a malicious soul 
wisdom will not enter nor dwell in the body 
‘that is subject unto sin” (Wisd. i. 4). 
| There must be the recognition at once of 

the capacities and the limitations of man’s 

knowledge. The questioner must train 
‘himself to keep within the boundaries of 
the known or knowable, and yet learn, 
by the never-failing process of a personal 
communion with the God of the spirits 
of all flesh, that the Father, who reveals 
Himself in nature, in conscience, m history, 
in Christ, is neither unknowable nor un- 
known. There must be reverence for the 
past, in its strivings and its aspirations, its 
failures and successes, the recognition of the 
increasing purpose which works throughout 
the ages, of the education of mankind, in 
| « many varied manners, and many different 
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measures” (Heb. i. 1). If the dark gloom 
of the night of pessimism or agnosticism 
seems for a time to brood over sea and sky, 
a gloom in which “neither sun nor star 
for many days appeareth,” it is yet pos- 
sible, if only the voyager will guide his 
course by the needle that points to the 
unseen pole-star of the eternal law of duty, 
to traverse the perilous sea in safety. 
The aspect of life may change. The sys- 
tem of speculative thought in which the man 
thought that he and his fellows could reach 
the desired haven, may prove unseaworthy 
and founder in sight of shore. The ship 
that started with brightest hopes, “ Youth 
at the prow and pleasure at the helm,” may 
fail to take the tide at its flood, and “end in 
shallows and in miseries;” and yet those 
who sail in her ‘may escape, some with 


the struggles as of some strong swimmer | 
in his agony ; some “on boards and broken | 


pieces of the ship,” on half-forgotten memories 
of the past, or fragmentary truths which are 
yet saving in their power, and get “all safe 
to land.” There may be with them in the 
ship, as in that night in Adria, one whose 
prayer is mighty to prevail, to whom “ God 
has given” the lives of his companions. 
They may see the form of the Son of Man, 
as the disciples saw it on the Galilean sea, 
looming dimly through the dark shadows, 
and hear from His lips the words, “It is I: 
be not afraid.” “O ye of little faith, where- 
fore did ye doubt ?” 

Here, too, the highest form of the gift of 
governments is that which has been rightly 


“a scribe instructed to the kingdom of 
heaven” should do. To their guidance I 
can commit you with confidence and hope. 
“Helps, governments”—I return to the 
two words from which I started as embracing 
wide regions of all human activities. Each 
of you, as you look within you or around, in 
the depths of your own personality or the 
environment in which you live, may find in 
yourselves the germs of one of those two 
charismata, possibly not seldom of both. 
Those germs it is yours to quicken into life, 
to train byexercise. Theyare the talents with 
which you have to occupy as those who shall 
give an account to the Master who has given 
them to you. For the faithful exercise of 
those gifts there is the sure reward of ever- 
widening opportunities. To have authority 
over five cities is the recompense of loyal 
service in theuse of the five pounds committed 
to the “good and faithful servant.” What 
we need to fear is the reproach of being as 


| the “wicked and slothful servant” who took 





disciplined by the exercise of the earlier gift | 


of “helps.” We know the difference between 
the calm wide wisdom of men like Hooker, 
Butler, Maurice, who had learnt, by the 
teaching of experience, to feel a true priestly 
sympathy with the infirmities of others, 
who, when the weak brother came to them 
for guidance, received him “not to doubtful 
disputations,” nor with shallow platitudes, 
nor with the bitterness of controversy, and 
those who have started with the pruritus dis- 
putandi, which is the scabies Ecclesia, the 
heretical tempter of the self-seeker and the 
self-asserter, who loves to startle others with 
the paradoxes of which he is himself the 
victim. I cannot doubt, I know by what I 
read and hear, that you have among you 
now, as of old, the masters of those who 
know, in whom the true power to guide, the 
gift of steersmanship, is united with the wide- 
reaching sympathy which counts nothing 
human alien from itself, and “brings forth 
out of its treasures things new and old,” as 





no heed of his lord’s commands, and looking 
on him as a hard master, sat down and did 
nothing but hide his money in the earth. 
The temper of apathy, indifference, self-in- 
dulgence is more perilous than the extremest 
forms of questioning or denial, because it 
more effectually narcotises conscience, and 
paralyses the spiritual life. Of many a soul 
that has wandered from the true faith, or 
sinned against the law of righteousness, it 
may be written at last, “‘ His sins which are 
many are forgiven him, for he loved 
much ;” while those who “shut love out” 
shall themselves “be shut out from love.” 
With the will to do that which is indeed 
God’s will, there will come the power, 
sooner or later, in this life or behind the 
veil, to know of the doctrine, the doc- 
trine of the Chrisf, whether it be of God 
(John vii. 7). The capacity to receive Him 
varies in proportion to the likeness to Him 
which our daily acts, as they ripen into 
habits, are forming in us. 

To give but a cup of cold water to the 
little ones who are dear to Him, to help the 
weak in health, mind, estate, to strengthen 
the feeble knees and lift up the drooping 
hands, this is the way to become children of 
your Father which is in heaven, children of 
Him whose name is Love, who is Light, and 
in whom is no darkness at all. 

To exercise the power over others which 
may be yours as a natural or spiritual 
gift, which may come to you out of these 
labours of ministration, to build up and 
not to destroy, to bring order where be- 
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fore there was confusion, to direct the 
energies of those whom you control so that 
they may be “healers of the breach and re- 
storers of paths to dwell in,” raising up the 


fallen ruins of many generations—this is to 
be fellow-workers with Him who is at once 
the supreme Helper and the all-wise and all- 


loving Ruler. 





STARVING SCHOLARS. 
By Mrs. PENNINGTON. 
(Concluded. ) 


*““(NHILDREN are better educated but 
less skilled than their parents,” says | 

a competent authority ; and the case is far | 
too true, and happily truer than it need be. | 
After the Board School has had more or | 
less firm hold upon its children for seven 
years, great multitudes of them have not the 
faculty for earning an honest sixpence, un- 
less it be as errand-boys or shoe-blacks. I 
speak of boys steeped in wretched circum- 
stances. The girls are in better plight. A 
little help opens service to them ; and, be- 
sides, they are taught sewing and cookery in | 
the Board Schools. But of the boys. They 
ean read; they can write; but if it were 
even in clerkly fashion—which certainly it is 
not, judging by the missives I sometimes 
receive from them—t oy clerks in rags are not 
in demand. Even as errand-boys, decent 
clothing and a character are indispensable, 
and when the former is not to be got, the 
latter undergoes quick deterioration. Boys 
on whom teachers were eager to bestow a 
good recommendation when they left school 
are now qualifying, in forlorn and miserable 
idleness, in wretched courts and slums, for | 
becoming the roughs and thieves of our next | 
decade. | 
It is thought that we could stem this | 
evil and shape some of these lives to better 
uses, if we had manual training in our 
Board Schools for this class of children. 
Teachers recognise the want of it ; parents 
are most solicitous for it; and there is 
reason to believe that if half-time were 
abolished it could, without loss to other 
studies, be introduced ; at least the use of 
tools could be taught and some training in 
handicraft could be begun. “There is not,” 
the Irish Commissioners for National Schools 
report, “a subject so popular among the 
little boys as this. It is a pleasure to look 
at their faces when they enter the workshop 
every morning.” Well can one imagine it, 
knowing the alacrity with which boys under- 
take a bit of hand-work, and the pleasure 








with which they see it achieved. Sir John 
Lubbock calls attention to “the wholesome 
effect upon the mind of all such training.” 
Dr. Woodward (St. Louis Manual Training 
School) says: “It stimulates a love for in- 
tellectual honesty.” Is not this the prac- 
tical training, along with reading and writing, 
we need for our lowest and poorest children ? 
True we should require trade evening classes 
or continuation schools to supplement Board 
Schools ; and these (as well as corresponding 
classes or schools for girls) must be made 
compulsory till employment is obtained. To 


|any such scheme there is an economic and 


there is a kindly objection. The first, we 
cannot but hope, is almost disposed of. It is 
becoming so very obvious that it will save 
the rates to give boys manual training before, 
instead of after, they are sent to reformatories 
and gaols—where they do get it. The kindly 
objection is that a “literary education” is 
the due of the poorest and lowest children 
whilst at school, because they will never 
have an after opportunity of obtaining it. It 
is a little difficult to meet this objection quite 
seriously in sight of the actual condition of 
these children; for, assuming that mental 
food requires assimilation, and assimilation 
suitable conditions, let us see what, in hun- 


| dreds of cases, are the conditions. One room 


seven feet square in which seven people live, 
eat, sleep. This, the only place to take stock 
of knowledge, to con lessons in. What asso- 
ciation of ideas shall help the boy? His 
parents cannot or do not read; there is often 
no shred of a book, no ink, no paper; on an 
emergency these are borrowed from “ the 
lady down-stairs.” Often after sunset there 
is no light but the dim light of the scanty 
fire, or, at best, there is only the one small 
lamp the mother, if she be a tidy woman, 
must monopolise. There are phrases which 
snare the imagination ; and I am inclined to 
think the well-worn phrase, “A ladder from 
the gutter to the University,” is one of these. 
Few people stay to reason that although it 
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may be perfectly possible, grant a boy brains, | be saved by a free school, and many would 
to carry him, when lifted from the gutter, | be gathered in who do contrive now to elude 
by means first of the elementary school | school altogether. With no half-time allowed 
along his way to the university, yet this | half the school hours could be given to teach- 
thing has never been done—to educate a boy | ing the children the use of tools in a work- 
seven years in the gutter and carry him | shop attached to each school, to giving them 
along the same path. Sorry truth though | training in carpentry, joinery, and in working 
it be, it were more to the purpose to reflect |in metals. The printing for the school 
that there is an inclined plane from the gutter | might, to a great extent, be done by the 
to the gaol. Better far would it be to educate | boys, the cooking by the girls (for the chil- 
the fingers that have been taught to write to | dren must be fed); the washing and clean- 
doa handy job, and so save from forced idle- | ing, and also the making and repairing of 
ness as well as from forced ignorance. For | garments; boot-making and mending could 
this end a labour school is needed. be taught, much to the benefit of homes by- 

And there is yet another need for which | and-by. Benches and stools for workshops 
a bitter experience pleads, viz., free schooling. | might be made, and probably articles that 
Thousands of children escape all the advan- | would sell in the neighbourhood, thus keep- 
tages which the law has secured to them for | ing down the cost of the school. If to such 
the want of a simple straightforward way of | school a few earnest workers were attached, 
getting them to school. ‘Out of work,” |a committee of help, with means of commu- 
“ Little work,” “Badly paid work,” sickness, | nication with every available charity ; if a 
these circumstances of parents are the causes | register of places suitable for boys and girls, 
of the waste of three-fourths of the school | and of boysand girls suitable for places, were 
years of countless little scholars whose names | also kept, I think the dark cloud which now 
are all the same on school registers. A free | rests over so many children in our great cities 
school to which the child might be sent with-| would be streaked with light. Nor do I 
out regard to parents’ poverty would change | despair that it will be so, if not just in this 
all this. Sir Richard Temple has said that | manner, yet in some way as good; for are 
by the remission of fees “we are now/|there not the tenderest and the strongest 
giving free education to thousands of chil-| motives why we should strive to save these 
dren who cannot afford to pay fees.”| children? We who have children beside us, 
Why not give it frankly, without the waste, ! ay, and much more so, we who have children 
the vexatious loss of time to teachers, the | with God! 
pitiful exasperation to parents, consequent on} It shall never be that we shall bear that 
the present system. A school manager said | other mothers’ babes go untended, that child- 
to me lately, “It is impossible to believe | hood has no seemly growth, youth no healthy 
these poor women would go through the | outlook! A love sublimed by death, a love 
evident distress it costs them to expose their | transferred to heaven— 
poverty if they could possibly get the pence.” | “ Must need 
One mother cried bitterly because she could | Be more earnest than others are, speed = 

° * Where they loiter, persist where they cease. 

not raise the single penny that would have | 
saved her thisexposure. Doubtful of another’s | Nor can we better assure our hearts against 
story, the school manager investigated, and | the chill fear in bereavement, lest time impair 
found the family respectable, and that the | loving, than by such cherishing of others as 
mother’s last purchase at a grocer’s shop, | love taught us for them. Only one higher 
where she regularly dealt, had been a far-| inspiration is there, “Inasmuch as ye have 
thing’s worth of tea, a farthing’s worth of | done it unto the least of these, ye have done 
sugar, of milk, of soap ; she had six children. | it unto me.” Here is guerdon of joy in 
“Some days they have nothing,” said the | service! Yes, but there is more, there is 
shopwoman. Much ruinous lapse of attend-| illimitable hope for the “least of these” 
ance and irregularity in attendance would | served, for the lowest, the most degraded. 











[We gladly print this plea from Mrs. Pennington, because it is no theorist’s argument, but the plea of one in the anguish of 
thoughtful, zealous care for the most destitute little scholars in London Board Schools. Mrs. Pennington is the a spirit 
in the “ Board School Children’s Free-Dinner Fund,” particulars of which will be given next month, in “Our Monthly 
Survey.”—Ep. 8. M.]} ; 
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THE CITY CHURCHYARD. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


ie the great heart of the city, where the workers never sleep, 
You may find an ancient graveyard full of shadows still and deep 


Here the birds build in the branches, and the small white daisies grow, 
And the summer lights fall softly on the quiet stones below. 


Loud and clear on Sunday mornings sound the bells along the street, 
Till the heart wakes at their summons with desire and Jonging sweet. 
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Then a wave of organ-music sweeps across 
the pleasant sod, 

And the worshippers are gathered in the 

time-worn house of God. 


Strains of prayer and praise are flowing 
o’er the grave-stones old and grey, 

Where the waiting dust is sleeping till the 
Resurrection Day. 
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And the living, worn with 
labour, linger here for calm 
and rest, 

For of all good things the 
Father gives, the gift of 
peace is best. 


as ee os ae 
‘VAMUTG 
[ PIS Dei Ws 
From the churchyard comes 1S oh BELA 
the promise unto all who 
wake and weep, 
After days of patient toil He 


giveth His beloved sleep. 


THE POETS AND CHILD-LIFE. 
By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
| a 
| flashes in Medea—but these occur at tar- 


ORDSWORTHY’S exquisite line, 
“Heaven lies about us in our in- 

fancy,” contains in it more than a pleasant 
poetic conceit ; it conveys a solemn truth 
which is deeper than the glamour of passing 
things. It is as the music of the shell, which 
reveals, in its calm murmur, mysterious mes- 
sages from the far-off infinite sea. In our 
purest and best moods we are instinctively 
impressed by the beauty and innocence which 
compass child-life, before the newly-come 
soul has been touched or tainted through 
contact with the world, and while yet its 
opening existence is making its first wondrous 
movements towards the infinite possibilities 
of the future. Thewhole problem of humanity 
lies there, with its mysteries infinitely beyond 
the solution of man; and who knows but 
those wistful eyes of the child look still 
beyond the amber bars on a sunset sky into 


“that light that never was, on sea or land!” | 


To those who note with any degree of interest 
the development of child-life—and who is 
there who does not, unless the miser or the 
felon {there are ever opening up delightful 
vistas of poetic suggestiveness, if not of tender 
yet wondrous miracie, with which we of ripe 
years have no contact. In many points 
your three-year child is the seer, and the 
possessor of an alchemy far above the arith- 
metic of scientific laws. Tennyson says with 
pathetic truth— 


“ As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness, hardly seen before, 
Comes out—to some one of his race.” 


So is it with the child fresh from the infinite. 
It brings with it a borrowed radiance, which 
is self-evident, but which the most subtle 
spiritual power in man cannot sufficiently 
analyse. The glory is there nevertheless, 
and as pronounced as was the glory on the 
face of Moses when he descended from the 
awful Mount. Every fresh child with which 
heaven dowers us is a mystery, the key to 
which is retained in its first home; it isa 
problem all glowing like a ball of fire, yet as 
beauteous and fresh as a drop of dew. 

It is worthy of note that in the ancient 
world, even at the time of its greatest philo- 
sophic grandeur, child-life had not the per- 
sonality and distinctive tenderness by which 
it has been compassed in later times. It is 
true that Euripides and Sophocles at times 
referred to children in some of their sublimest 
lines—there are some momentary but tender 


| : ° 
off intervals, and are always introduced 


merely as elements in the general effect. 
Sweet are the young folks of Homer, how- 
ever ; and in all the range of ancient litera- 
ture no children are equal to his in perfection 
of pose, dramatic situation, and graceful inno- 
cence. Witness the dramatic pathos involved 
in the scene of Hector with his wife and child 
at the Scan Gate; and even Achilles, not 
of the tenderest nature, has in him what is 
clearly observation of, if not sympathy with, 
child-life :— 
** Why weeps Patroclus like an infant girl 

That prays her mother, by whose side she runs, 

To take her up, and, clinging to her gown, 

Impedes her way, and still with tearful eyes 

Looks in her face, until she takes her up?” 

But it is from the hour of that great cen- 
tral event of Christendom that the fascinat- 
ing glory of child-life dates—that event 
described in the exquisite yet simple words 
of St. Luke, words more musical than any 
idyl to Christian ears—‘‘ There were shep- 
herds keeping watch over their flocks by 
night when, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them.” All that marks the spot 
in Bethlehem now is a bare, neglected chapel, 
within the shades of an olive-grove, and 
known as the Angelus ad Pastores; but 
those grand tableaux connected with the im- 
mortal Child, beginning with the adoration 
of the shepherds and the Magi, and ending 
with Simeon’s triumphant cry of consum- 
mated joy, “ Lord, let now Thy servant de- 
part in peace, since mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation,” will remain amongst the world’s 
great facts for eternity. 

Art in the Middle Ages too frequently 
represented only emaciated Christs, painted 
in lines of austere symbolism ; they were 
theological abstractions. But a striking and 
grand change came with Raphael in art, and 
Dante in poetry. The transcendent genius 
of these two great masters broke through 
symbols, and revealed truth in all its majestic 
beauty and strength. Our own Chaucer, 
too, has dainty conceits concerning child-life. 
It is worthy of remark that Shakespeare, 
whose matchless genius has given us such 
a diversity of human studies, has only one 
notable child-character, Arthur, in King John ; 
and that this same conception, in all its “art- 
less eloquence,” is faulty in many points: 
the child speaks too much like a philosopher. 
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“ Bu‘ heaven is kind, and therefore all possess 
Once in their life fair Eden’s simpleness.” 


To Robert Southwell, who was martyred 
in 1594 for boldly clinging to his religious 
beliefs, belongs the honour of giving us the 
first child-poem which our literature pos- 


It is entitled— 


THE BURNING BABE. 
“ As Lin hoary winter’s night stood shivering in the snow, 
a was I with sudden heat which made my heart to 
glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near, 
A pretty babe, all burning bright, did in the air appear ; 


sesses. 


Who, scorchéd with excessive heat, such floods of tears did 
shed, 

As though his floods should quench his flames with which 
his tears were fed :— 

‘ Alas!’ quoth he, ‘ but newly born, in fiery heats I fry, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel my fire 
but I! 


My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel, wounding 
thorns ; 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, the ashes, shame and 
scorns ; 

The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy blows tke coals, 

The metal in the furnace wrought are men’s defiléd souls, 

For which, as now on fire I am, to work them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath to wash them in my blood.’ 
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With this he vanished out of sight, and swiftly shrunk 
awa’ 
And [srnight I calléd unto mind that it was Christmas 


Nothing could surpass this in wealth of 
quaint allegory and in deft skill in treatment. 
In compass the last line is perfect. 

The next in our list of spiritual singers 
concerning child-life is Henry Vaughan, 
author of that lovely poem beginning, ‘They 
are all gone into the world of light.” He 
was a devoted admirer and conscious imitator 
of George Herbert, than whom he has written 
grander lines and phrases. Herbert, how- 
ever, in utterance and general power will 
ever remain the master. He it was who 
sang so beautifully of the doctrine of an 
ante-natal life compassed by “shadcews of 
eternity,”—that same doctrine which Words- 
worth evolves with such philosophic power 
in his matchless ode, “Intimations of Im- 
mortality from Recollections of Early Child- 


hood.” Vaughan’s exquisite poem is en- 
titled— 
THE RETREAT. 
“ Zapp Lgpnes early days when I 
Shin my angel-infancy ! 
Before It understood this place 


Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 

But a white, celestial thought ; 

When yet I had not walk above 

A mile or two from my first love, 
And, looking back at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin in every sense ; 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 


Let the reader who is acquainted with 
Wordsworth’s immortal ode turn his mind 
briefly to a comparison between it and the 
portion of “The Retreat” quoted here, and 
he cannot but be impressed with the striking 
resemblance in the poems. It is manifest 
that this delightful poem inspired Words- 
worth’s still nobler ode on the same subject. 
The great poet possessed a well-thumbed 
copy of Henry Vaughan’s “Silex Scintillans,” 
the volume containing “The Retreat,” and 
both the scope of the poems and many of 
the allusions in them are analogous. Vaughan 
believes, with Wordsworth and many of our 
most reflective thinkers since his day, that 
this earth of ours is not the first stage 
whereon the human soul has moved, and 
that every human heart is more or less 
haunted with dim memories of a former 
sphere. This belief is not by any means 
essential in our following up the parallel 





allusions in the two delightful poems referred 
to. Vaughan’s key-note is— 


“Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel-infancy!” 


while the poet of Rydal Mount begins with 
the far-reaching retrospect— 

“There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 

e earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light.” 

Vaughan continues with “ Before I under- 
stood this place,” while Wordsworth speaks 
of “Blank misgivings of a creature moving 
about in worlds not realised.” Vaughan 
sings of “A white celestial thought,” while 
Wordsworth leaves us that exquisite poetic 
gem, “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
Looking back into a region more real than 
dreamland Vaughan could say, “ A mile or 
two off I could see his face,” while Words- 
worth replies in melodious measures, “ Trail- 
ing clouds of glory do we come.” In his 
ecstatic fancy Vaughan could say— 

“*On some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour ”— 
while Wordsworth sends back sweet notes 
to harmonise with Vaughan’s wondrous 
song— 


“The hour of splendour in the grass, 
Of glory in the flower.”’ 


In both poems we have wondrous revela- 
tions of child-life. But withal there is no 
evidence of the childhood of helplessness ; 
on the contrary, it is the childhood which is 
near God, that childhood which shall subdue 
the powers of darkness yet, and then in the 
full fruition of life merge itself with the in- 
finity of glory which awaiteth all the brave 
and true. 

Our next singer of note who dwelt, in his 
bright, lucid intervals, amongst children in 
their innocence and honest glee, was that 
strange, fantastic, but often powerful genius, 
William Blake. He was born in a troublous 
and unsatisfactory period, towards the close 
of the reign of George II. It is possible, if he 
had been sent in an age better able to under- 
stand him, there would have been less wild- 
ness of fire and more of sympathetic light 
and warmth in his music. Be that as it may, 
if he was more or less of an Ishmaelite 
amongst his fellows he surely found a home 
in children’s hearts. What a magic charm 
has his lay, that introduction to his “Songs 
of Innocence !” 

“ Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 


On acloud I sawa ¢ 
And he, laughing, said to me— 
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“When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love. 


When on some gilded cloud or oom 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity.” 


*** Pipe a song about alamb!’ So he vanished from my sight ; 
-— I piped roe merry cheer. And I plucked a hollow reed, 

me by wenn. fg et “And I made a rural pen, 

es Be . saint he wops to hear. P ; z — saw cane clear, 

' p thy pipe, thy happy pipe ; I wrote my happy songs, 
Sing thy song of happy c! eer |’ Every child may joy to hear.” 
o I sang the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


es a, sit thee down and write 


Whatever Blake may have done else in 
a book, that all may read.’ his erratic genius, there is surely neither 
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wildness nor mysticism in this delicious gem. 
It is a veritable idyl of that charming 
country in which children alone dwell. 

After Blake came Wordsworth, that great 
high-priest of Nature, who by his heaven- 
gifted vision was able to see into all the 
lights and shadows of this world of ours, 
and gather wisdom thereby. He of all our 
poets was the first to pierce the conven- 
tionality with which men surrounded them- 
selves and look with reverence on the pre- 
sence of Nature fresh from the hand of 
God. He showed that child-life was not 
only a poetic fact but one of the purest and 
most solemn as well as joyful realities of the 
universe. He entered with loving foot a 
rich pastoral country which aforetime had 
been seen only afar off, and then mostly 
with a cold indifference. Nor was he the 
poorer for his journey thither and his sojourn 
therein. He has given us dainty revelations 
from young fresh hearts and melodious 
measures from children’s souls to a greater 
extent, and to finer issues, than has any 
other traveller who has passed through this 
beauteous land. He, above all our poets, 
may be said to have glorified child-life and 
enfranchised children, in a poetic sense, for 
alltime. It 1s not necessary to quote from his 
dainty poems known to all, “ Lucy Gray,” 
“Three Years she grew in Sun and Shower,” 
and that exquisite triumph of a child’s faith 
over sundering death and the bonds of the 
grave, “We are Seven.” His Ode, “ Inti- 
mations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood” is the grandest com- 
position of its kind in the whole range of 
our literature. 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a fo etting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
m God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades < the SS begin to close 


ig boy. 
But he vebelas the the ‘tight Ay ‘whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy 

The youth, who daily farther ‘trom the east 
ust travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At = the man perceives it die away, 
F And fa le into the e light of common day. 


“T love the come which ‘niet their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly = they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet; 
a clouds that al er round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 


Thoughts that do often lie top deep for tears.” 





Wordsworth was not a man to go into 
ecstasies over the various phases of love and 
affection which are the delight of highly- 
strung souls. In this respect if he was any- 
thing he was austere. Morbidness in his 
spiritual composition there was none. He 
was supremely gifted with love and affection ; 
and yet in writing of these commanding pas- 
sions he is never lost in frenzy, but always 
retains the severity of the analyst, or the 
coolness of the unimpassioned observer. It 
is not so, however, in his studies of child- 
life. Into these he threw all his sympa- 
thetic heart, and his pictures drawn therefrom 
are Nature herself. 

One small niche now for Wordsworth’s 
great brother in intellect, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. He has well earned, and _pos- 
sesses, a broad pedestal of fame in lofty realms 
of thought. In their higher-moods these two 
great minds seemed, in inspired intervals, to 
change places, sage to seer and seer to sage. 
Coleridge has given us what is, perhaps, 
apart from one or two of the glorious Hebrew 
Psalms, the grandest hymn of praise which 
man, as interpreter of Nature, has ever 
uttered in her glorification, that “Hymn 
before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni.” 
But to this we would not now refer further, 
but rather to another dainty fragment con- 
cerning child-life. It is perfect as an open- 
ing lily, and as pure as snow :— 


ON AN INFANT WHICH DIED BEFORE BAPTISM. 


“** Be rather than be called a child of God,’ 
Death whispered. With assenting nod, 
Its head upon its mother’s breast 
The baby bowed without demur— 
Of the kingdom of the blest 
Possessor, not inheritor.” 


For fulness of meaning, beauty of form, and 
tender touch, this little gem is perfect, and 
“rounded like a star.” 

Next to the father might be placed the 
strange, wayward, yet gifted son, Hartley 
Coleridge. He erred in some points, but he 
was innocent, sweet, and childlike in much. 
Childhood was the theme of some of his ten- 
derest fancies and most melodious notes. 
Here is an exquisite sonnet of his on— 


CHILDHOOD. 


* Oh, what a wilderness were this sad world 
If man were always man and never child ; 
If Nature gave no time so sweetly wild, 
When every thought is deftly crisped and curled. 
Like fragrant hyacinth with dew impearled, 
And every feeling in itself confiding, 
Yet never single, but continuous gliding, 
With wavy motion as, on wings unfurled, 
A seraph clips Empyreal! Such man was 
Ere sin had made him know himself too well. 
No child was born ere that primeval loss. 
What might have been no living soul can tell : 
But heaven is kind, and therefore all possess 
Once in their life fair Eden’s simpleness.” 
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“ Shades of the prisen-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 


This erratic, child-like brother-poet of 
Wordsworth truly loved in his heart of 
hearts Nature and childhood. He lived in 
the heart of Wordsworth more truly than in 
that of his father, inasmuch as the great poet 
of Rydal Mount not only contemplated | 
Nature, but mingled his thoughts with sen- | 
sibility, pathos, and the tenderest affection. | 
While he lived, he, even in the midst of his | 


wanderings, in one sense sat at Wordsworth’s | 


feet, and even in death they are not divided ; 
| for, by one of those inscrutable turns in the 
| round of life which we mortals name circum- 


| stance, the wild, wayward, gifted genius 
‘rests in Grasmere Churchyard just at the 
head of Wordsworth’s grave. The traveller 
who has the lucky hap ‘to visit that secluded 
| God’s-acre cannot but be deeply impressed 
/as he looks on those two humble mounds, 

| decked only with the humble grass. Green 
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sycamores and one yew-tree—a brotherhood | even scant justice. 


He is essentially, and is 


of trees dear to the poet’s mind—over- | likely to remain so for a long time to come, 


shadow the graves. 


Many succeeding gene-| the poet of the affections and the fireside. 


rations of the dalesmen of Grasmere and “the | There is set aside for him, and that too the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet” lie beneath | best which love can give, a chair at the 


the green turf in their long last sleep ; and 


the Rothay, as it ripples past, murmurs the | 


everlasting soothing song which Wordsworth 
loved so well to hear. Fit resting-place for 
the two souls so gifted; how nobly one of 
them had earned that rest !—and the other 
weary one needed it so much! 

No anthology of child-life would be com- 
plete without an affectionate reference, how- 
ever brief, to that genial soul of nimble wit 
and graceful pen, Charles Lamb. In the 
sunny glimpses of their strangely-clouded 
life the heart of Charles, and none the less 
that of Mary, his beloved and gifted sister, 
ever went out with a strangely tender yearn- 
ing towards children. Some of the finest and 
most poetic touches in his essays of “ Elia” 
refer to chiJd-life, or to children, those dainty 
morsels of immortality. We are withheld, 
through want of space, from quoting any 
of the poems of that gifted pair, Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Here, however, is a_ brief 
extract from an exquisite prose-poem of his, 
“The Child Angel: a Dream.” 

“‘Methought—what wild things dreams 
are!—I was present—at what would you 
imagine {/—at an angels’ gossiping. 

“Whence it came, or how it came, or who 
bid it come, or whether it came purely of 
its own head, neither you nor I know—but 
there lay, sure enough, wrapped in its little 
cloudy swaddling-bands—a Child Angel. 

 Sun-threads—filmy beams—ran through 
the celestial napery of what seemed its 
princely cradle. All the winged orders 
hovered round it, watching when the new- 
born should open its yet closed eyes. Nor 
were wanting faces of female ministrants— 
stricken in years as it might seem—so dex- 
terous were those heavenly attendants to 
counterfeit kindly similitudes of earth, to 
greet, with celestial child-rites, the young 
present which earth had made to heaven. ... 

“And myriads of years rolled round (in 
dreams Time is nothing), and still it kept, 
and is to keep, perpetual childhood, and is 
the Tutelar Genius of Childhood upon Earth, 
and still goes lame and lovely.” 

What a fine conceit there is in that “ per- 
petual childhood ” of Lamb’s ; it is an exqui- 
site poem of deathless innocence and beauty. 

From the works of Longfellow it is im- 
possible in this brief article to make a selec- 
tion of his poems on child-life to do him 


} 





hearth of every home in the English-speaking 
world. Nor is this the seat for a passing 
traveller or the guest of a night, but fora 
beloved and abiding friend. Some of the 
finest touches in his longer poems, as “ Evan- 
geline ” and the “Golden Legend,” refer to 
child-life. Who that has lost a dear child can 
e’er forget the solemn yet comforting mea- 
sures of his “ Resignation”? and who that 
are blessed with the sunny eyes and merry 
laughter of children around them cannot but 
appreciate the melodious joy of the poet in 
that glorious outburst of affection in his 
poem, “ Children.” 


“Ye open the eastern windows 
That look towards the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


“In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow « 
But in mine is the wind of autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


* Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


“Come to me, oh, ye children ! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


“For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
Compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


“Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead!” 


These lines require no setting forth in the 
way of words to recommend them: their 
credentials lie in their music, which is deep 
and true as humanity itself. As long as the 
world has hearths and homes sanctified by 
human sorrows and human joys, as long as 
there be heard “ farewells to the dying, and 
mournings for the dead,” as long as this 
earth is blessed with children’s health-giving 
laughter and each recurring mystery of a 
new-born babe, so long will the charming 
poet of Concord be revered and loved. 

Worthy to be placed by Longfellow is his 
countryman and life-long friend, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, the Quaker poet. Nothing 
could be more delightful, both in music and 
thought, than his “ Child Songs.” 





“There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light.” 


Page 524, 





or a 
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“ Still linger in our noon of time 
And our Saxon tongue 
The echoes of the home-born hymns 
The Aryan mothers sung. 


“ And childhood had its litanies 
In every age and clime ; 
The earliest cradles of the race 
Were rocked to poet’s rhyme. 


“Thy mystery of unfolding life 
Was more than dawning morn, 
Than opening flower or crescent moon— 
The human soul new-born ! 


“ And still to childhood’s sweet appeal 
The heart of genius turns, 
And more than all the sages teach 
From lisping voices learns. 


*¢ We need love’s tender lessons taught, 
As only weakness can; 
God hath His small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. 


“The haughty eye shall seek in vain 
What innocence beholds ; 
No cunning finds the keys of heaven, 
No strength its gate unfolds. 


“ Alone to guilelessness and love 
That gate shall open fall ; 
The mind of pride is nothingness, 
The childlike heart is all!” 

Need it be added that, amidst his long 
and glorious fighting for freedom for the 
slaves, a fighting resulting in a triumph 
which rang through the universe, and amidst 
his subtle thought and majestic rhymes, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet, has not 
only preserved in himself immaculately, but 
lived in the sublimity of, that simple yet 
matchless faith—‘‘ Except ye become as a 
little child ye cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

It is meet that room should be made, and 
that with reverence and love, for one of 
the noblest of women, one of shining face and 
melodious soul—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
It belongs not to the scope of this article to 
analyze or study the poetry, the pathos, and 
the devotion of her life. Dowered with all 
the tender and affectionate feelings which 
are the true wealth of a woman’s heart, she 
loved all that was beautiful and true and 
lovable on’earth ; and if “her soul was like 
a star, and dwelt apart,” it was only so far 
as the incidental visions of poesy were con- 
cerned. How well she could enter into the 
fresh and spotless feelings of young hearts 





she has left us many delightful evidences. 
As George Eliot could analyze a grown soul, 
in all its weak and strong fibres, and mysteri- 
ous tones and complexions, so could Mrs. | 
Browning that of a child. Who of us has 
not been moved with the tragic pathos of 
“The Cry of the Children”? It is a poem 
written with the heart’s flood of a true 
woman, a poem ineffably touching in its 
vision of misery, and cry for aid, and a 
XVI—37 


worthy companion-picture to Hood’s im- 
mortal “Song of the Shirt.” 


| Do you hear the children weeping, oh, my brothers, 


Ere the sorrow comes with years ? . 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west— 
But the young, young children, oh, my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free! 
. > > > . 
“ ¢ For oh,’ say the children, ‘we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap. 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
We fall upon our faces trying to go; 
And, underneath our met eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For all day we drag our burdens — 
Through the coal-dark, underground— 
Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round.’ 
. * - ca : 
“ They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity! 
* How long,’ they say, ‘ how long, oh cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, oh, gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path ! 
But the child’s sob in the silence te deeper 


Than the strong man in his wrath! 


This poem, of which fragments can only 
be quoted here—and let us hope that to our 
readers the verses quoted are no revelation— 
is surely more than a monody of sorrow. . It 
bristles with stings against the tyrant, the 
oppressor, and the selfish seeker of gain. 
And yet, in its strange rhythmic measures 
there comes a solemn cry for vengeance, 
reminding one of the awful cry, “ How long, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth?” that cry borne across the cen- 
turies from that Apocalyptic vision of Patmos 
isle. The whole poem is a strange combi- 
nation of love, pity, scorn, and righteous 
wrath ; and it accomplished by one stroke of 
genius more than any single year’s legisla- 
tion on the same subject has ever reached. 

For genial appreciation of the glorious and 
heaven-sent enjoyment of healthy boyhood 
we cannot but refer, in this article, to Tom 
Hood and W. M. Praed. We can do no 
more than bring again their shining faces 
and wholesome hearts before the reader, and 
at the same time suggest that a half-hour 
with the two dear souls mentioned shall not 
be badly spent. Nothing can exceed in 
pathos those charming lines— 

“T remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 


The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
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He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now, I often wish the night | 

Had borne my breath away! | 
* * * * | 
** T remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky : 
It was a childish ignorance, } 
But now ’tis little joy | 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
‘Than when I was a boy!’’ 


Again, what a dainty flavour of school- 
days—no matter where, Eton, Harrow, or 
Rugby, that charming Elysium period of 
boys, just before the undergraduate days 
commence—is revealed in Praed’s ‘School | 
and Schoolfellows ”— 


“ Twelve years ago I made a mock 

Of filthy trades and traffics, 

I wondered what they meant by stock; 
I wrote delightful sapphics ; 

T knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 
I supped with Fates and Furies,— 

Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury’s. 





- .* 6 . 


“Where are my friends? I am alone; 
No playmate shares my beaker ; 


Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, y 


And some—before the Speaker ! 
I wish that I could run away 
From House, and Court, and Levée, 
Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy,— 


“ That I could bask in childhood’s sun 

And dance o’er childhood’s roses, 

And find huge wealth in one pound one, 
Vast wit in broken noses, 

And play Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 
And call the milkmaids houris,— 

That I could be a boy again,— 
A happy boy at Drury’s.” 


What a charming picture, and what de- 


| lightfully-innocent desires! We are not 


only grateful for the verses, but we are 
charmed with the scenes and associations 
they call up: the pictures and feelings which 
they compass belong essentially to ourselves 
and to the dear land of which we are reason- 
ably proud. 





THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 
By BRENDA. 


CHAPTER XX.—A BOMBSHELL. 


ONNIE, after she had sobbed forth her 
prayer and Mrs. Fen had left her, rose 

up and throwing herself on her bed in the 
darkness, began thinking what was best for 
her to do. She had recognised the young 
seaman down-stairs to be none other than 
Lallie’s lover, Mike Pollen. He had changed 
very much ; from the light-hearted, happy- 
looking boy she remembered ploughing the 
fields about Dowry, he had grown into a 
thoughtful-looking man, with that habitual 
air of melancholy which one often sees in the 
faces of seamen. Look at a company of them: 
they are mostly sad-faced men. Their hard 
training, their wandering life, the perpetual 
music of the sad sea-waves, combine perhaps 
to make them so. But though he was 
changed there could be no mistake about 
him ; he was Mike Pollen, the young Tolrice 
farmer, without a doubt, and these kind 
people who had taken her home and called 


themselves Fen, must be the Pollens trading | 
under a feigned name. Bonnie could not | 
| to him, and leave it to his honour not to be- 
| tray her. How had he managed to be here to- 


tell whether Mike had recognised her ; she 
had kept her face turned away from him; he 
could hardly have seen it; but if he had, 
the question came with extreme bitterness, 





looking-glass! However, whether he had or 
had not didn’t much matter; it would make 
little difference in the end; recognition was 
nearly certain to come some time—if not 
to-night, to-morrow. She could not remain 
up-stairs ; she would have to come down 
and face him at the breakfast table in 
the morning, unless—unless shé ran away 
this very night and hid herself. Yes, flight 
suggested itself once, but only for a moment. 
She put it away from her as impossible. She 
had not a farthing of money, to begin with, 
and even if she had enongh to pay for board 
and lodging somewhere, would not the hue 
and cry be raised at once for her, and the 
police set on her track—the very thing of all 
others that she most dreaded? Besides, the 
voice of conscience whispered to her, “ Flight 
would be wrong; no blessing could attend 
it. You have just asked God to turn all 
things grievous and contrary into patience. 
Stay and bear patiently all that comes.” As 
Bonnie pondered matters, a thought suddenly 
came into her head that it would be best 
to reveal herself to Mike Pollen, tell her story 


night? How had he become a seaman, while 
his term at Tackport jail was still not up? 


would he have recognised it? She could | Had Mike Pollen escaped from prison? thought 
never forget her first peep into the caravan | Bonnie, and, if so, would he not fear to put 
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himself forward in accusing her, lest capture | 
acd, further punishment should fall upon | 
himself ? Anyhow, it seemed likely to her | 
that he*would be merciful if she told him | 
her story. He must have gone through the | 
agony of fear of detection during those first | 
hours after the robbery at Lord Dorgal’s— 
he must have had dread moments of despair 
and misery in the jail at Tackport ; whether 
he had escaped from prison or got out some- 
how lawfully, he must know enough of pun- | 
ishment and trouble to make him pitiful to | 
others. Yes, yes, the more she thought of | 
it the better and safer this plan seemed of 

telling everything to Mike, and Bonnie made | 
up her mind to carry it out this very night. | 
It would be too late, perhaps, to-morrow, | 
when sudden recognition might force the | 
whole story out at once, and put Mr. and | 
Mrs. Pollen in possession of it. It might be | 
difficult to manage, but she would see him | 
this evening; and the very thought of telling 
everything to anybody gave her a sensation 
of relief. The load of secrecy that she had | 
borne for so many months seemed slightly 

lifted. She rose from her bed, resolved to wait | 
till any hour for her opportunity. | 

Down-stairs, meanwhile, it had been some- 
what as Bonnie had expected. Her story, 
as far as she knew it, was briefly told to | 
Mike by his mother; but something held | 
him back from telling her that he knew who | 
Bonnie was. It was a fellow-fecling, a pity 
for her, that smote him which kept him 
quiet, a certainty that somehow or other 
Lallie had wrought her harm ; and when he 
learnt that Bonnie had kept her name and 
home a profound secret, he had said to 
himself, “I won’t be the one to tell,” and 
had remained silent, and the subject had 
been soon dropped. 

Mr. Pollen’s heavy footstep creaked up the 
stair much at the usual hour of bed-time 
this evening. He had done more than he 
had intended in giving his disgraced son any 
sort of welcome, and he did not mean to sit 
up and fuss over him; he would tolerate 
Mike’s presence in the house, and that was 
all. The father found it hard to “come 
round.” Earthly fathers do not always have 
the robe of honour and the ring ready to put 
on their prodigals. 

Little Mrs. Pollen, however, stayed up 
talking with Mike long after her husband 
had gone to bed, and it was late in the night 
before mother and son parted. “ Have your 
pipe, Micky, and then come up the stairs 
softly,” she said the last thing, bidding him 
“ Good-night.” 











The young seaman got his well-beloved 
pipe out, took off his boots to make no 
noise, and then went out to smoke it in the 
long, wide garden, amongst the beehives and 
the sweet-smelling herbs and flowers, pale 
and shadowy in the moonlight. The country 
around was profoundly still; the whir of 
wheel and machinery was silenced ; the sea- 
man, pausing once in his walk to and fro 
under the house shadow, thought to himself. 
“Tt is hardly stiller at sea in a calm.” A 
bird fluttered somewhere close to him. Was 
it in the sweet-briar hedge there? No; it 
sounded overhead, and as he turned his eyes 
upward, he heard a little click, saw a tiny 
lattice window come open, and the marred 
white face of the shepherd’s child appear 
at it. 

“ Mike Pollen/” she whispered, leaning 
out. 

“Yes;” and he came close under the 
window. ‘“ You know me then?” 

“Oh yes; do you remember me?” she 
asked tremblingly. 

“Yes, you are Rob’s child, Bonnie,” he 
whispered back. ‘How does it come you 
are here ¢” 

“T have run away from home ; I have got 
into great trouble, and no one knows here 
who I am,” said Bonnie hurriedly; “and 
pray, pray don’t tell them! I should get 
into worse trouble if you do,”—she finished 
up imploringly: “I have stayed up all this 
time to ask you to keep my secret—not to 
tell them I’m Bonnie, or anything about 
me.” 

“Yes; don’t fear,” replied Mike. “Tl 
keep it. Who got you into the trouble ?” 

Bonnie hesitated. 

“ Was it Lallie?” he whispered. 

“ Partly,” said Bonnie, looking about her 
scared and frightened, as if she expected to 
see Lallie pop out from behind the hedges. 
“Have you seen her?” she whispered. 

“T? No, and I hope I never shall again,” 
replied Mike fervently, who had had bitter 
cause for rueing the day he had ever met 
Lallie Spens. “Tell me more 

They both started ; a cock crew. 

“T can’t to-night,” said Bonnie in a low, 
nervous whisper. “I'll tell you everything 
to-morrow ;” and the casement was drawn 
to with a quiet click, and the white face 
disappeared behind it. 

So Mike Pollen and Bonnie met the next 
day without making any sign, each longing 
to hear more about the other ; Mike to know 
what woeful things had betided the shep- 
herd’s child, and she to learn how he had 
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escaped the full term of his imprisonment. 
The morning fled away—a bustling, breath 
less sort of morning, with customers going 
and coming, and Mr. Pollen carrying big 
baskets of fruit in and out from the garden, 
and going crazy with excitement over some 
pigs that had got through the hedge from a 
neighbouring yard. Mike was busy doing 
all he could to help in the emergencies of 
runaway pigs and too many customers, and 





could not contrive a single word in private | 


to the little sad figure that watched him 
from the sitting-room hurrying about hither 
and thither in the garden, or else “ muddling 
about with the fruit,” as he would have 
described his operations in the shop. 

At twelve o’clock came dinner ; after that 
more bustle of fetching and carrying and re- 
pairing damage by the pigs ; then tea at four, 
and during this quiet tea hour an astounding 
bit of news was communicated to the party, 
which made each member of it feel as if 
a small earthquake had happened. The 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Pollen, 
Mike, and Bonnie ; the little boys were still 
at school. Ever since the day Bonnie had 
fainted away at the sight of Stamboul’s skin 
in her library, the lady of the manor had 
come from time to time to see Bonnie, 
bringing her dainties and things to amuse 
her. She came this afternoon with flowers ; 
and in order to gratify the humble owners 
of the fruit-shop, accepted their invitation to 


enter and see the child notwithstanding they | 


were at tea. The lady presented the flowers 
with some kindly, gracious words, and was 
just leaving the sitting-room after a brief 
visit, when she turned in the doorway and 
said, 

“Do you remember, Mrs. Fen, my telling 
you the other day I had my dressing-bag, 
with valuable jewels in it, stolen from my 
cabin crossing from Belgium ¢” 

“Yes, my lady, very well,” declared Mrs. 
Fen interestedly. 

“You'll be glad to hear,” said the lady, 
“that the bag has been recovered, jewels 
and all, and the thief has been caught.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. and Mrs. Fen in a 
breath, anxious to hear more. 

They and Mike had risen from the tea- 
table on the lady’s entering, and were stand- 
ing beside their chairs. Bonnie lay in her 
little corner as usual. 


“Yes, indeed,” continued the lady ; “ the | 


Belgian police were communicated with and 
they suspected a remarkable old woman with 
a bent back, wearing blue spectacles and a 
grey wig, leaning on a stick, who crossed in 





| the boat with us.” The shepherd’s chitd 
grew crimson in the face. “Our Ergash 
police traced the old woman to Tackport”— 
at the mention of the old familiar town 
everybody started— and there,” proceeded 
the lady, “the old woman cast away her 
blue spectacles and wig and stick, and turned 
out to be a girl in disguise! She was 
arrested at seven o'clock the day before 
yesterday, dressed very fashionably, linger- 
| Ing outside Tackport jail, where it has been 
| found out she was waiting for a friend 
| Whose term was up in the prison.” Mike 
clutched at his chair and turned pale. ‘She 
made a most desperate resistance when the 
officers took her. She drew a pistol from 
her bodice and shot one of them; he is not 
expected to recover. My bag and its con- 
tents were found at her lodgings. The girl’s 
name is Lallie Spens.” 

If the ping, ping of Lallie’s pistol had 
rattled in the air at that moment the look of 
consternation on each attentive face could 
not have been greater, or if the chairs and 
tea-table had begun to rock with movement 
of earthquake, they could not have looked 
more shocked. As the name was pronounced 
a slight movement was heard from the sofa— 
the shepherd’s child had slipped from it to 
the floor. 

“Ah, she has fainted!” cried the lady, 
“my story has excited her. Poor little 
thing—how her nerves have been shaken by 
all that she has gone through !” 

They gathered round Bonnie, they applied 
water and gave her air, and laid her on the 
sofa close to the window again; then the 
lady of the manor departed, feeling that, 
somehow or other, the story of the recovery 
of her dressing-bag had acted like a bomb- 
shell amongst the lowly tea-drinkers. But 
she little guessed the truth. 





CHAPTER XXI.—BACK TO THE OLD COUNTRY. 


WHEN the moon was up that night and 
all the world was still, Mike Pollen was 
again pacing the fruit garden, trying to take 
solace from his pipe, for his mind was full of 
sad and remorseful thoughts. The news had 
greatly shocked him about Lallie Spens. He 
no longer cared for her, he wished never to 
see her again; but nevertheless, he could 
not help feeling deeply sorry about her, and 
he kept thinking, “ Oh, that I had done her 
good when perhaps I might—if I had had 
the courage and firmness to make her follow 
me, instead of the other way round, things 
might have been different. Oh, that I could 
| have my time over again.” And fora mo- 
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ment or two he seemed quite overcome. 
Then some ennobling words came into his 
mind—some that the prison chaplain had 
written out for him one day when he was 
much depressed in prison. 


again; wisely improve the present, it is 
thine ; go forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear and with a manly heart.” Yes, 
these words upheld him; the present was 
his, and with God’s help, he said to himself, 
he would strive wisely to improve it by in- 
fluencing and encouraging others to do right 
if ever he got the chance. He was inter- 
rupted in his thoughts; a little figure was 
advancing towards him in the moonlight. 
It was Bonnie, with her small drawn face 
looking whiter than usual. He felt such a 
pity for her as he saw her, such a yearning 
to help her and make her happier ; it seemed 
almost unfair that he should be here, for- 
given, in the shelter of home, and she—so 
much weaker, so much less culpable than he 
probably—still suffering all the fear and the 
sorrow and loneliness of being unforgiven 
and banished from home. 

“T’ve come to tell you all about it—why 
I’m here,” she said in a low voice, coming up 
to him. “It will be a relief to tell some- 
body. It’s so dreadful being afraid always. 
Are you afraid when you go out ?” 

« Afraid!” exclaimed the young seaman. 
“ What of ?” 

“Of being caught and taken back,” whis- 
pered Bonnie. ‘“ Haven’t you escaped from 
jail, Mike Pollen ?” 

Mike shook his head. “No, you don’t 
know my story,” he said. ‘Come nearer 
the house and I'll tell it you, and then you 
must tell me yours.” 

Mike disclosed to her the circumstances of 
his release, which were briefly these :—Two 





had gone mad in the excitement, and had 
wrenched from its socket one of the iron 
window-bars in his cell, was in the act of 


rushing forward to bring it down on the 
“Look not | 
mournfully into the past, it comes not back 


chaplain’s head, when Mike Pollen parrying 
the blow, leapt forward and disabled the ruf. 
fian with a shot from his pistol. Threatening 
after this to shoot the first man who dared 
to advance one pace, Mike Pollen stood be- 
tween the governor and chaplain, helping to 
keep a furious horde at bay for nearly a 
quarter of an hour till the military arrived 
at Tackport jail, and the mutiny was quelled. 
A free pardon from the Queen was granted 
to Mike Pollen. The chaplain, who consi- 
dered he owed his life to him, got him taken 
on board a man-of-war, and Mike went to 
sea ; hence his appearance at home in the 
northern town before the expiration of his 
sentence, wearing the Queen’s blue instead 
of yellow stripe. 

Mike related the story modestly as re- 
garded himself ; he said any good thing he 
had done in the prison mutiny that day was 
entirely due to the chaplain, whose influence 
he had felt encouraging him to all good, and 
teaching him to be brave and hopeful from 
the first day of his entering. “So you see 
I've been helped and brought out of my 
trouble,” concluded Mike. ‘“ Would that you 
could be helped and brought out of yours / 
Now tell me about it.” 

And then, under the shadow of the low 
brown house, with the moonlight falling 
upon the white upturned face, that he re- 
membered so fair and so happy, Bonnie 
poured forth the story of her flight from 
home. In broken whispers she told how 
she had been led on from one sin to another, 
beguiled by fair promises and artful reason- 
ings, into doing what was wrong in little 
things i in the first instance, and finally find- 


or three days before Krebs’s show had left | ing ‘herself overwhelmed in waters that 
England, there had occurred a mutiny in| seemed at the outset only to be shallows, 


the jail ; a batch of prisoners, amongst them 


Mike Pollen, were being marched to take | 


their turn on ‘the treadmill, when the two 
officers in charge had occasion to call them 
to order for some slight offence. The men, 
all but Mike Pollen, thereupon turned 


savagely on the officers, and would have | 
completely overpowered them but for the | 
bravery and determination of the young | 


Tolrice farmer, who rang the alarm bell, and 


possessed himself of one of the officer's pis- | 


tols, with which later he saved two valuable 
lives. The mutiny spread over the entire 
prison, and in the mélée the governor and 


but which were in reality depths, so deep 
as to have made her afraid to creep home 
and ask for forgiveness. While Mike Pol- 
len, in her pauses, urged her again and again 
to cast away fear, and throw herself on the 
mercy of that home she had left, certain, as 
he told her he was, that she would be re- 
ceived and forgiven, Bonnie continuing her 
story with many tears, told him what was 
keeping her back. “ They must think her a 
thief as well as other things.” And she re- 
lated to him the taking of Lois’s brooch out 
of her box to wear at the fair in the Broad- 


| meads that fatal evening, and how Lallie had 


chaplain got thrown down. A ruffian, who | taken it away from her to show it to some 
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ome, and had given her a diamond necklace 
instead, and how at the end of the evening 
Lallie had Jost it, and-—— 

Bonnie never finished her sentence. The 
young seaman had suddenly thrust his hand 
into the breast-pocket of his jacket, and with 
his face kindling all over with that keen, 
superb joy that generous natures experience 
in giving relief to others, he was standing 
with his hand outstretched in the moonlight, 
and lo! there, in the palm of it, sparkling, 
and liquid, and lovely, as when she last saw 
it like a pure drop from an emerald sea, 
Bonnie beheld the lost jewel! Catching her 
breath with a little, low, faint scream, she 
gazed at it for a second unable to believe her 
senses. Did she see aright ? Was it a dream? 
She stretched out her hand and touched it. 
She took it up. No, it was reality, it was 
no dream ! 

“Mike Pollen, was it you, then? did you 
take it ?” she asked, looking up into his face 
with gentle upbraiding surprise. 

“No, no!” he said quickly, “I didn’t steal 
it.” 

And then he told Bonnie how it had come 
into his possession. How the chaplain, on 
the morning of his release from jail, had 
placed in his hands a little packet secured 
with purple and red wafers, bearing the 
words on the outside, “Care of Chaplain. 
For Mike Pollen when his time’s up,” and 
having inside the jewel, and the message 
from Lallie, that she had ascertained it to be 
worth thirty pounds, and that he was to 
change it into coin if he wantedmoney. He 
never had changed it, as you know, but had 
kept it safely in his breast-pocket, confident 
that Lallie had come by it by dishonest 
means, and hoping that one day, somehow 
or other, he might have the satisfaction 
of returning the jewel to its rightful owner. 
And the day had come sooner than he had 
expected, and under circumstances he could 
never have thought of. Till Bonnie heard 
the story of the jewel from Mike Pollen, she 
never knew how deeply she had been be- 
trayed by Lallie Spens. 

“ Ah,” she said with a radiant smile at 
last, and with a deep, deep sigh as if her 
heart were bursting with strong, joyful emo- 
tion, “I can go home now—I can go home 
now.” 

That night, in her own little room, with 
floods of tears, the shepherd’s child opened 
the tiny lattice and drew in her lark’s cage, 
and whispered to it through the bars, 

“ My birdie, my little birdie, we are going 
back to the old country—you and I. You 





will see your own fields again, and sing in 
your own sky; for the door of your house 
is going to be opened wide, and you are 
going to be set free, my birdie!” 

* nt * * 


In the morning at early dawn, a little 
figure in a grey hooded cloak, carrying a 
lark’s cage, came down the stairs in the old 
brown house, and went into the sitting-room 
where Mrs. Pollen was generally sweeping. 
But she was not sweeping this morning ; the 
mother was standing at the door, which was 
set wide open, letting in the fresh morn- 
ing air, listening to a story that her son 
Mike, leaning against the doorway, was tell- 
ing her—the story of the child she had 
been sheltering. Bonnie had asked Mike the 
night before to tell his mother everything ; 
she had no secret now, and she was going to 
start on her journey so very early! He had 
given her the money with which to go. But 
they were surprised to see her as early as 
this. They tried to keep her from starting 
till later, the trains would hardly be running ; 
let them have time, the mother urged, to 
communicate with her people or the chaplain, 
but the child said, 

**No, no, she could not wait another hour. 
The train to the west country did go as 
early, there was always a whistle at six, and 
she had asked about it of somebody, and 
they had told her it was the train that went 
west every day. She would go to the sta- 
tion and wait till it was six.” 

Then she threw her arms round Mrs. Pol- 
len’s neck, kissed her, and thanked her for 
all her goodness ; said “ good-bye” to Mike, 
and in a fever lest she should be detained, 
flitted out at the house door and went down 
the road. 

“We must follow her, we must take her 
some food, and see her off, and then write 
to the chaplain,” agreed the mother and son 
together, and down to the station they fol- 
lowed her. 

They carried her food for the journey ; 
they saw her into a carriage, and put her 
in the care of a stout country woman, whose 
farmer father they knew, who was journey- 
ing west with her baby, and who promised 
to see the child safe to Dowry; and then 
with a great many God-speeds and farewells, 
they stood waving their hands to her, and 
watched the train bearing her away, till it 
was lost in distance. 

Oh, the feeling of flying through the air 
homewards/ knowing that every tree and 
gate, every post you pass is bringing you a 
stage nearer to those you love, and hunger 
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to see! This joy was Bonnie’s; without 
weighing what her reception was likely to 
be, whether her welcome would be cold or 
warm, whether she would have no welcome 
of any sort, but be turned forth on the world 
again, Bonnie kept just the one thing in her 
mind—the train was carrying her home. She 
would see it again, she would see her people ; 
she would touch them even if they did not 
touch her ; she would hear their voices even 
if it were only in anger; she would restore 
to them what she had taken; she would re- 
cord her deep penitence and sorrow, and tell 
them how much she loved them all, even if 
they could not love her; and then—vwell, 
Bonnie did not think much farther. It was 
with her much as it is with us in those 
supreme moments in our lives when we are 
summoned from afar to the bedside of some- 
body we love; and as we fly through the 
air by carriage or train, we think how blessed | 
we shall be if at the end of the journey we 
are just permitted to hold the dear hand in 
ours, hear the loved voice call us by the old | 
familiar name yet once again, and hear them | 
whisper “ yes,” if we have aught to ask their | 
forgiveness for—we don’t go any farther ;| 
only allowed that, we shall count ourselves | 
rich, and God very merciful. Oceans of | 
tears afterwards—yes ; days of dull pain and | 
desolation—yes ; but ever the remembrance 

of that hand-clasp, that recognition, that | 
assurance of forgiveness to sweeten Marah’s 
bitter waters, and keep us quiet under God’s 
hand. 

For the first fifty miles or so of the jour- | 
ney, Bonnie sat very quiet in her corner of | 
the carriage, not taking much notice of any- | 
thing except the milestones that flashed by | 
them. She felt now and then chilly, for the | 
autumn winds had begun to blow in the | 
north, and the morning air came in crisp and | 
fresh at the window. She drew her cloak 
closer around her, and covered with it the 
lark’s cage on her lap. 

They stopped at a great many stations; | 
country folk got in and got out, the company | 
was continually changing, but the stout) 
countrywoman and her fat baby always | 
occupied the same seat in the corner next to | 
Bonnie. At one of the stations the mother | 
got out and brought back a bottle of boiling 
water, with which she mixed a hot drink of 
milk for her child, and having some over, | 
handed a little tumbler full of it to Bonnie, | 
who was glad of it; it warmed her. 

The sun shone out after awhile and the 
day became very fine. 








“Qh,” thought Bonnie, “ how beautiful it 
must all be looking there / the hills and the 
sea—the sea /” 

The very thought of the blue stretch of her 
own sea was overpowering; she closed her 
eyes and fell asleep and dreamed of it. She 
was awakened by the stout countrywoman 
pulling at her cloak and telling her they 
“all had to get out here.” They had ar- 
rived at the southern terminus, and Bonnie 
found herself the next minute in a bustling 
crowd, following her travelling companion, 
with the baby crying lustily, across the 
platform to where another train stood wait- 
ing. 

Many people had looked at Bonnie on the 
way ; she made a picturesque figure in her 
little dust-coloured cloak, with the rough 
cage and the blue-speckled handkerchief con- 
taining her food in her hand ; but the shep- 
herd’s child no longer cared who looked at 
her. She carried close clasped in the other 
hand the jewel that she was quite sure would 
save her at any moment from going to 
prison. 

Once more at peace, seated in the train 
that was to carry them west, the mother fed 
her baby with more hot milk, and took re- 
freshment herself. Bonnie dived into the 
speckled handkerchief, gave food and water 
to her lark, took a little herself, and then 
a whistle shrieked, and they were flying 
through the country again. 

The afternoon hours were warm, a bright 
sun shone; every mile they travelled now 
seemed to be getting them into a more 
summer-like climate. The woman and her 
baby went to sleep ; Bonnie threw back her 
hood after a while and slept too. She woke 
to find the world getting a little dusk, but 
there was light enough to make her sure 
that they were nearing her own beautiful 
country. 

After much more travelling, when it was 





| quite dark, the train stopped, and the woman 


with the baby told Bonnie they were to 
get out here ; they were at their journey’s 
end. 

“What! is this Dowry ?” exclaimed Bon- 
nie. 

“No; about three-quarters of the way, 
my dear; we sleep at the inn to-night, 
and go on early to-morrow,” replied the 
woman. 

And Bonnie followed her out of the station 
up a dark street, into a little inn, where 
she shared the humble quarters of mother 
and child till sunrise next morning. 
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A RIVER SONG. 


LOW, Arun, flow to Amberley, 
Amid the reeds and rushes, 
In rippling gleam of ruby sheen 
Beneath eve’s crimson flushes ! 


Flow, Arun, flow by Arundel, 
The haunt of skimming swallows, 
And pass her towers and shadowy hills, 
And mossy, sleepy hollows. 


And glide below her upland heights, 
Now crowned with sunshine golden, 

And bear us swiftly past the glades 
In gloomy mists enfolden. 


And on and on,—until the night 
Enfold us in her shadows, 

And spectral ‘neath the starlight gleam 
The unfamiliar meadows. 


The bells afar for even-song 
Ring faintly o’er the waters, 

Oh, rest upon the oars and sing, 
Brave sons and gentle daughters ! 


The impulse of the glistening tide 
Has turned e’en as we tarried— 

And, drifting on its current deep, 
Our barque is homeward carried. 


Row on! row on! Their diadems 
The glistening stars hang o’er us ; 

Flow, Arun, flow, their crowns are strewed 
In beck’ning gleam before us! 


CLARA THWAITES. 
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DADDY’S BOY. 
A Story for Fathers and Mothers. 


Bs 1. TF. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE CONSUMPTIVE 
GOVERNESS. 
ONALD was immensely cheered by his 
interview with his uncle. He had quite 
re-established him as a hero, and he even 


had some twinges of conscience for ever | 


having mistaken the shattered nerves of a 
spent soldier for anything else than the 


natural consequences of his gory battles and | 


many wounds. Ronald felt sure that he and 
Uncle Ben quite understood each other, 


though had he thought much, he might have | 
sighed for a little more sympathy from this | 


gallant son of Mars, but he was a great deal 
too young and too completely a child to 
observe that the castle he had built was but 
a castle in the air after all. He was very 
cheerful indeed when he found that he and 
his uncle might practise rifle-shooting on the 
sly, and he was remarkably and fussily atten- 
tive to Uncle Ben whenever he was in his 
presence. 


The day after he had won from Uncle | 


Ben a half-hearted promise, with no particular 
time or date attached to it, to instruct him 
in feats of arms, Miss Green was to arrive. 
Ronald certainly did not want Miss Green, 
but he was determined to be very polite to 
her and to take as much care of her as pos- 
sible. He was very fond of weaving imagi- 
nary stories around people in whom he was 
interested. In Ronald’s opinion Uncle Ben 
had fought gallantly and been wounded 
severely, inevery battle in which the English 
had come off victorious in the nineteenth 
century—and now he busied his lively ima- 
gination in weaving pretty devices around 
Miss Green. He recalled to his memory the 
stories his father had told him about very 
poor people—he decided that Miss Green 
was very poor, but quite a lady—that she 
lived in one small room and could never 
touch meat, and had to keep her bread until 
it got a little mouldy in order to make it go 
farther. He had once read in a story-book 
about some very poor people who had 
checked their appetites with mouldy bread, 
and he decided that Miss Green was accus- 
tomed to this unpalatable food. He also 
was sure that such diet did not sufficiently 
nourish the poor lady, and that in consequence 
she would come to Summerleigh in a very 
weak and emaciated condition. He fancied 


MEADE. 


| her joy when she received his aunt’s letter, 
;and he became very happy in the idea of 
| attending to her and seeing to her comforts. 
He worried and puzzled his aunt very much 
by asking her many questions with regard 
to the governess’s bedroom. 
|__ “Where is Miss Green to sleep, Aunt 
Eleanor? I hope you are giving her a very 
| hice room %” 
“She will sleep in the room which leads 
}out of your schoolroom, Ronald. Now 
| don’t stand loitering about, my dear child— 
go and play—go and play.” 

‘** But that room faces north,” said Ronald. 
“T don’t think it will be at all good for 
her while she is recovering.” 

Before Aunt Eleanor had time to assure 
Ronald that the governess was not a convales- 
cent gaining health after a severe illness, she 
was called suddenly away, but Ronald 
thought it necessary to inspect Miss Green’s 
room himself. 

“This won’t do at all,” he said to Jane 
the housemaid ; “she must have a screen at 
the foot of her bed to shade off the draughts. 
There’s a screen in my room, Jane, and you 
must bring it in. Ido not like her, while 
she’s so weak, being in this north room, and 
I'd give her mine only I’m afraid she couldn’t 
fit mto my bed, unless she’s very small. 
Poor thing, I’m afraid she’s just like a 
shadow. Well, Jane, there must be a big 
fire in the grate, and you must light it every 
morning before she gets up.” 

“Very well, Sir Ronald, only Mrs. Frere 
gave no orders to that effect.” 

“Oh, but she meant it, Jane. It would 
be most cruel to leave the poor thing in a 
north room without a fire.” 

‘But the weather is very hot still, sir.” 

“Never mind that ; Miss Green’s half way 
in a consumption I expect, and there’s 
nothing for consumption like hot air. She 
must be shaded from every draught, and 
oh! how she will like to sit in the arbour 
with the glass sides. She and Uncle Ben 
can sit there together. Now that I’ve come 
to think of it, if he is a hero, she’s a heroine. 
Do you know, Jane, that she’s so awfully poor 
that she has been obliged to live on mouldi- 
fied bread; most likely she denied herself 
because she’s supporting an aged mother. 
| They generally do in the story-books. Yes, 
| I’m sure she has an aged mother, and she 
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eats mouldy bread to keep her mother alive. 
Miss Green is a very good woman and I 
admire her greatly.” 

“Well I never, sir,” exclaimed Jane— | 
“ you don’t mean to tell me, sir, that your | 
aunt is bringing in a pauper from one of 
the infirmaries to instruct you, master—Sir 
Ronald, I mean. Well, I calls it very undig- 
nified. I do indeed.” 

“T never thought of the infirmary,” said 
Ronald, “ but most likely she has been there 
—most likely she has. Poor Miss Green— 
poor dear Miss Green! Jane, you may give 
her my little table—the table that holds my 
Bible and the Prayer-book with father’s | 
picture inside. I'll keep the Bible and Prayer- | 
book under my pillow, and that will do 
nicely—only you must be very careful not 
to throw them on the floor in the morning 
when you are making my bed—you must be 
very careful about that in case I leave them 
under my pillow by mistake, Jane. Yes, 
Miss Green shall have the little table, and it 
shall stand close to her bed, and I will put 
some of my story-books on it, my ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and my ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ 
for her to read when she wakes in the morn- 
ing, they are very amusing and they'll soon 
make her forget the infirmary; and Jane, 
you must be sure to take her her breakfast 
in bed, she won't be able to get up for break- 
fast for a long time.” 

Having satisfied himself that the north 
room was now being suitably prepared for 
the reception of the invalid, Ronald ran off 
to the garden to gather some flowers to put 
into the schoolroom and also to place ina 
little vase of his own which was to occupy a 
place of honour on the small table by the 
governess’s bed. Violet went to help Ronald 
to gather the flowers, and he was very par- 
ticular in giving her directions what kind she 
was to pick. 

“They must have a sweet smell, and yet 
they mustn’t have too strong a smell,” he 
said; “mignonette will do, and heliotrope ; 
no, perhaps heliotrope is too strong. We'll 
have some of the dear starry jasmine, Vio- 
let, she'll be sure to like that, poor dear 
thing.” 

** Miss Green won't have any flowers in 
her bedroom,” said Violet, who was a very 
stolid and matter-of-fact child. ‘She used 
to teach Mary long ago, and she never would 
allow flowers in any of our bedrooms ; she 
said they weren’t wholesome. I saw her 
throw away a lot of flowers once, and call 
them ‘ nasty things.’ ” 





Ronald, who was preparing a most dainty 
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little bouquet, and who was just intending 
to run off to the greenhouse to beg for some 
maidenhair and some choice geraniums, stood 
still and stared at Violet when she said 
this. 

‘“‘ Miss Green has had trouble since then,” 
he said, in a reflective voice, “and trouble,” 
here he sighed deeply, “teaches one lots of 
things. You don’t speak in at all a nice tone 
about poor Miss Green, Violet. I wonder if 
you'd like to live in one room and eat mouldy 
bread, and do it all without a murmur, even 
though you were getting very ill, just be- 
cause you wouldn't let your aged mother 
want. Just think of Aunt Eleanor as very, 
very old and starving, and you taking care 
of her. If you think of that, Violet, you'll 
understand better about Miss Green. Yes; 
I shall give her these starry jasmines, and this 
mignonette. Poor thing, 1 know she'll like 
them.” 

Miss Green was expected to arrive about 
six o’clock on this bright September evening, 
and Mrs. Frere had ordered high tea in the 
new schoolroom for the governess and for 
Ronald and Violet. 

Ronald arranged his flowers quite to his 
satisfaction, but he had no sooner done so 
than a fresh cause for anxiety occurred to 
him. 

“'There’s no doubt they none of them con- 
sider that she’s not at all well,” he said to 
himself. ‘“ Aunt Eleanor was very careless 
about her bedroom, and only for me the poor 
thing wouldn’t have lasted long in such a 
draughty and cold room. That’s all right 
now, and the flowers are settled just as I 
know she'll like to have them; she may be 
a little strange at first coming away from her 
mother, but the flowers will put her right 
directly ; I don’t mind a word that Violet 
says. But now what’s worrying me is this: 
what is there for her tea—what is there that’s 
fit for her to eat? Now J like jam and mar- 
malade, and muffins and crumpets, but I 
don’t suppose they’d be wholesome for her. It 
would be very careless to have nothing suit- 
able for her when she comes in so tired. 
What do people like who are half-way in a 
consumption, and who are weak from mouldy 
bread ? I’d better run and ask Dorothy, she'll 
be sure to tell me.” 

Old Dorothy, in her small room at the 
head of the back stairs, was busily employed 
over her mending when Ronald rushed in to 
see her. 

“Qh, there you are, my precious!” she 
said. ‘’Tisn’t often Dorothy sees you now, 
Master Ronald. Sit down, do, darling; and 
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so that new governess is going to take you 
out of my hands entirely to-night. Sir Ronald 
wouldn’t have allowed it, bless his dear me- 
mory! and that I will say.” 

“Oh, but really, Dorothy,” said Ronald, 
“T think father would be pleased to know 
that poor Miss Green was coming here. I 
think I know now why she’s coming. It’s 
because God wants her to have a little rest 
and to be taken care of.” 

Dorothy stared at Ronald out of her sunken 
old eyes; but before she had time to make a 
remark and to assure her little gentleman 
that she could not at all coincide with his 
opinion, he interrupted her eagerly : 

“Dodo, I want to consult you on a most 
important thing.” 

“ Well, what is it, my dear ?” 

“T want you to think very hard, Dodo, 
because it’s most serious.” 

‘Well, Master Ronald, I'll do my best.” 

“First of all, Dodo,” proceeded Ronald, 
“T want you to think—I want you to look 
back on all your long life, and to remember 
the time when you were very, very danger- 
ously ill.” 

“ Well, I never, sir! And I’m sure I’ve 
had very fair health, only once, when I was 
about thirty, I had a bad bout of rheumatic 
fever.” 

“That'll do nicely, Dorothy, thank you,” 
said Ronald. “You were in bed, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Oh, dear me! yes, sir. I was all but 
given over that time.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it, Dorothy. Now 
didn’t you get very weak ?” 

‘Weak, Master Ronald? A kitten was 
nothing to me.” 

Ronald clapped his hands. 

“That’s my own darling Dorothy!” he 
said. 

**T can’t make out what you're driving at, 
sir,” said the old nurse. ‘“ You seem mighty 
pleased to learn that I was once in dire suf- 
fering, and all but sinking from sheer ex- 
haustion.” 

“It was meant for good,” said Ronald. 
“T am glad, Dorothy, for if you hadn’t gone 
through it all you wouldn’t be able to help 
me to-night. Now think very, very hard— 
what was it you first fancied in the way of 
food ? It wasn’t black currant jam, was it ? 
We are going to have black currant jam on 
the tea-table to-night.” 

“Black currant jam, sir? No, no; queer 
stuff that would be for a poor fever patient 
sinking with exhaustion.” 

“T thought so,” said Ronald ; “I felt sure 





of it. And it wasn’t muffins and crumpets, 
Dorothy—you are certain it wasn’t muffins 
and crumpets ?” 

“Muffins and crumpets!” said Dorothy in 
atone of scorn. “Myword! The most in- 
digestible things you can eat. No, Master 
Ronald, if you will have it, my fancy was 
wine-whey ; it was wine-whey with me from 
morning till night: Inever could get enough 
of it.’ 

“ Wine-whey,” said Ronald in a contem- 
plative voice ; “it sounds very nice and suit- 
able, and I am sure Aunt Eleanor has never 
given orders about it. How is it made, 
Dorothy ?” 

“You bring new milk to a boil,” said 
Dorothy, “and then, just when it’s coming 
to the turn, and about to rise up in the 
saucepan, you throw in a wineglassful of 
good pale sherry. After that you strain 
away the curds, and the whey is as nice and 
milky and nourishing as possible. A lump 
or two of white sugar may be added accord- 
ing to taste. It’s very easy to make, wine- 
whey is ; the only thing is to be sure that 
the milk is new, and the sherry good. Oh, 
dear me, it rises up before me now—my poor 
mother making quarts of the whey, and me 
drinking it, and it throwing out the rheuma- 
tism fine.” 

“Tm sure it would throw out consump- 
tion too,” said Ronald. “Thank you, Doro- 
thy, so much. NowI must run away.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


THE tea-table was all arranged, the flowers 
placed in the centre, and several appetising 
things laid on the board, when Miss Green, 
the new governess, came in. 

Ronald had not yet seen her, and he was 
standing quivering with impatience for her to 
appear. Before he had met Uncle Ben, Ronald’s 
vivid imagination had pictured this hero tall 
and commanding, and now his fertile brain had 
drawn a delicate little vignette, which repre- 
sented the faded and much-attenuated form 
of Miss Green. He gave the suffering 
governess soft brown eyes, and a weak and 
pathetic voice ; he even fancied her bursting 
into tears at the sight of the appetising food, 
and becoming quite hysterical when her own 
little bowl of wine-whey was placed before 
her. He recounted the whole scene to him- 
self, how he would endeavour to cheer her, 
how he would get Violet to run for some 
eau-de-cologne, and how he would suggest 
that she should retire early to her room, and 
if not inclined to sleep should comfort herself 
with one of Grimm’s fairy tales. 
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Violet, in her white frock, with a broad 
blue sash round her waist, by no means 
shared Ronald’s anticipations. She looked 
with hungry anxiety at the tea-table, but 
candidly confessed that she would have pre- 
ferred taking her meal before Miss Green 
arrived. 

“ Oh, we'll have no more fun,” she said in 
a sulky voice; “she won’t let it. And what's 
the use of having all those muffins and 
crumpets there ?— we'll only be allowed 
to have one bit each; you'll see, Ronald, 
you'll see! I wish there wasn’t that lovely 
black currant jam on the table ; she won't 
let us have any if we eat muffins and crum- 
pets. Oh, I know her, I know her well! 
And Ronald, what is in that funny little 
white bowl with the cover over it ?” 

“ That /” said Ronald in an excited whis- 
per, “that’s wine—wh—” But his remark 
was interrupted, there came a rustling in the 
passage, a rustling which only a stiff and 
antique black silk can make, the schoolroom 
door was flung open, and the consumptive 
and suffering governess appeared. 

Certainly she did not look consumptive. 
She was tall and bony, her face was florid, 
and she wore glasses. To any eyes but 
Ronald’s she seemed the personification of 
middle age and of robust health; to any eyes 
but Ronald’s also she appeared the coldest 
and most unsympathising of the old-fashioned 
governess tribe. 

Ronald gave her a quick look, and a slight 
sigh came from somewhere within him ; but 
he was not going to form hasty judgments, 
as he had done in the case of Uncle Ben. 
He came forward at once, with his little 
hand outstretched. 

“How do you do?” he said. “I’m so 
glad you are not very tired. Wouldn’t you 
like something to eat now at once? Your 
wine-whey is beautiful and hot.” 

“My what?” said the governess. ‘ Dear 
me, Violet, you haven't at all improved. 
Don’t stick up one shoulder to your ear, my 
dear ; stand straight, child. I perceive I shall 
have just the same trouble with you as I 
had with Mary ; but by the constant use of 
the back-board and the habit of carrying a 
book on your head wonders may be worked ; 
yes, wonders may be worked. And so this 
is your little cousin, Sir Ronald Jeafferson. 
My dear, I hope you are a good little boy. 
Now, children, take your places quietly at 
the table—quietly, remember, no shuffling 
with your feet. Draw in your chairs.” 

Violet instantly obeyed the implicit direc- 
tions of the new governess, but Ronald, com- 


pletely unaccustomed to this novel mode of 
treatment, laughed aloud. 

“We have to make a little noise, you 
know,” he said; “but I suppose you can’t 
bear any sounds on account of your poor 
head. I thought it would have been con- 
sumption, but I find it’s headache. Shall I 
give you some toast to eat with your wine- 
whey ? Oh, perhaps you don’t care for toast. 
Don’t you like the flowers I picked for you ? 
Violet and I picked them all; and I thought 
starry jasmine would comfort you—it’s just 
like a number of bright eyes looking out of 
all the green ; and doesn’t it smell nice? I 
hope you'll be very happy at Summerleigh,” 
continued Ronald, “and that you'll feel quite 
at home, and not fret too much about your 
mother. You mustn’t, you know, really! 
For if she’s a good, unselfish mother she'll be 
so glad to know you're here.” 

Ronald had never had a rebuff in his life, 
for even his Aunt Eleanor had only corrected 
him in an apathetic and gentle manner; there- 
fore when the new governess said in a harsh 
tone: “Sir Ronald, I expect instant obedience. 
Stop talking, and go immediately to your 
seat,” he was conscious of a queer constriction 
about his little heart, and something very 
like moisture approached his eyes, though it 
never quite got there, for Ronald seldom 
cried. He cheered up in a moment or two, 
saying to himself that Miss Green was not 
what he expected, and that doubtless her 
sufferings had told on her temper as well as 
her health, and that in consequence it more 
than ever behoved him to be very gentle 
and patient with her. 

Miss Green ordered the carefully-prepared 
wine-whey off the table, and partook heartily 
of cutlets and muffins and crumpets, and 
even finally of black currant jam. 

Ronald once whispered to Violet during 
the course of the gloomy meal, “It’s her 
head, poor thing! She’s not consumptive, 
and of course she didn’t want the wine- 
whey.” 

But Miss Green interrupted this confi- 
dential little aside. “I allow no whispering 
at meals, Sir Ronald. Keep your head well 
up, and don’t hold your knife so low down.” 

Ronald sighed, and the muffin which he 
was beginning to enjoy seemed suddenly to 
lose its flavour. It was not, however, until 
an hour later that his faith in Miss Green 
was utterly overthrown. He saw Jane carry- 
ing out of her room the painted screen over 
which he and his father had employed them- 
selves happily during the greater part of a 





| certain wet and dreary Christmas. The 
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screen was followed by the little table and 
by the small vase of jasmine and mignonette. 

“Don’t you trouble attending to her/ 
nasty old flint!” said the injudicious Jane. 
“She wants a solid table and none of these 
jimeracks, she says; and flowers are fit to 
poison her, she says; and the screen does 
suffocate her, she says. I knew you were 
troubling about her for no good, Sir Ronald.” 

“ You may put the little table back by my 
bedside, Jane,” said Ronald with gentle 
dignity. ‘I should rather have missed it, 
for it always held father’s Bible and the 
Prayer-book with his picture in it; and I 
know what I'll do with the flowers. Give 
them to me.” 

The rejected flowers were carried tenderly, 
but with rather shaky little hands, to a 
certain empty room, which, empty as it was, 
held all Ronald’s world, and were there 
placed under a portrait. 

“There must be two kinds of women in 
the world as well as two kinds of men,” 
thought Ronald very sadly, but he cheered 
up when his mother’s eyes smiled down at 
him. 


CHAPTER IX.—A VERY NAUGHTY LITTLE 
BOY. 


To a certain extent Ronald had reinstated 
Uncle Ben as ahero. He had to own that 
he was a puzzling sort of hero, with many 
discrepancies and many weaknesses alto- 
gether inconsistent to so glorious a charac- 
ter, but he accounted for these by assuring 
himself repeatedly that Uncle Ben’s body 
was but a wreck, riddled through with 
sword-wounds and shot, but that his bright 
and courageous spirit still reigned victorious. 

It was difficult, however, to form any such 
theory with regard to Miss Green. Ronald 
thought it all out most carefully, but in no 
one particular could he discover heroic traces 
in this good lady. Her straightforward and 
every-day history was revealed to him by 
Violet, and he soon discovered that Miss 
Green had never been very poor, had never 
known the hunger which mouldy bread could 
appease, that she had no aged mother to 
share her hardly-earned crust with ; in short, 
that Miss Green belonged to a rather pros- 
perous tribe of old-fashioned governesses, 
that she had the honour of training many 
families of distinction, and had a nice little 
nest-egg put by for the time when she could 
work no longer. Miss Green was one of 
those persons who insist upon obedience and 
who usually get it, hence her success with 
the parents of her pupils. She was a 








thoroughly conscientious and well-meaning 
woman, and many children might have been 
happy with her. Bright children who had 
known no sorrow, who lived together in the 
happy companionship of brotherhood and 
sisterhood, might have got on with Miss 
Green, and laughed merrily and been joyous 
out of school hours, and have attended to 
her directions and taken her many rules in 
good part. But she was not the woman to 
break in the sensitive and high-spirited child 
who was now given to her charge. Ronald 
was not the least afraid of her—it was 
literally impossible for him to feel that sensa- 
tion towards any one—but he was thoroughly 
uncomfortable in her presence. She rubbed 
him the wrong way; she brought out the 
worst that was in him. 

Ronald had spent the eight years of his 
little life in the companionship of a very 
brave and generous and honourable-minded 
man; he had never been intimate with any 
women except old Dorothy and Mrs. Benson. 
He was very fond of these two, but he con- 
sidered them vastly inferior to his father, 
and his father represented more or less all 
other men to Ronald. It never occurred to 
Ronald that men could have small ways, or 
do mean things, or be anything but high- 
spirited and generous and noble, but he had 
always suspected that women were possessed 
of little weaknesses. This he gathered from 
his intercourse with Mrs. Benson and 
Dorothy, for his father had been most care- 
ful to plant in the boy’s breast a feeling of 
chivalry for all women. He had done this 
by telling him of his mother, and by show- 
ing him, with a thousand little turns of 
speech and a thousand little actions, how 
her very weakness, for she had been ill a 
long time before her death, had but drawn 
out in him love, and care, and devotion to 
her. Ronald was only eight years old, but 
his father had already given him a code of 
morals simple and explicit enough. 

“ Never, my son,” he would say, “ never 
at any time of your life do anything to hurt 
a woman ; that is the act of a dishonourable 
man and a coward. Never, my son,” he 
would also say, “do anything to lower your 
own self-respect.” 

These sayings of his father’s came back to 
the little boy now, and helped him very 
much in his dealings with Miss Green. He 
was avery keen little reader of character, 
and he studied his governess a great deal. 
Many and many a time she reproved him for 
staring at her. He looked away at once 
when she made these complaints, and fixed 
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his sweet eyes on the lesson-book he could 
not master, he was so longing to be out 
romping in the sunshine. 

“Tt’s plain she won’t put herself in my 
place, so I must just put myself in hers,” he 
muttered to himself on one of these occa- 
sions; “she can’t understand what awful 
things fidgets are. How still she sits! and 
when I looked at her just now to find out 
how she could remain so many minutes with- 
out moving, she did not like it—I saw she 
did not like it. Well, whatever happens, I 
must not pain her, for father would not like 
that. A boy to hurt a woman would never 
do—never.” 

“Violet, you have said your task very 
nicely ; you may now go out into the gar- 
den,” said the governess. ‘‘ Ronald will fol- 
low you presently. Sir Ronald, I observe 
that you are murmuring to yourself. I can- 
not allow you to learn your Wordsworth in 
that way. You are to endeavour to retain 
the verses in your memory without whisper- 
ing them.” 

“Qh, I wasn’t whispering the verses,” said 
Ronald; “I nearly know them. They’re 
about ‘A violet by a mossy stone.’ They 
are rather pretty, only I don’t think they are 





particularly true. That line, ‘ Fair as a star,’ | 


has a pretty sound, but do you think it’s 
the case, Miss Green? Women aren’t beau- 
tiful ; at least, I don’t think so. There was 


| 
| 


here and we are all alone, I will, after you 
have repeated your lines about Lucy with- 
out a mistake, tell you something about my 
dear pupil Philippa. I must first of all, 
however, not only hear your poetry perfectly 
recited, but also extract a promise from you.” 

“Oh, Pll promise anything!” answered 
Ronald. “Imean anything that is in reason, 


you know. Now, what do you want me to. 


do for you? Is itasecret? You need not 
whisper, for there is no one here to listen ; 
but, if you’d rather, you may pop it into my 
left ear. Tl hold it up for you with my 
hands roundit. There now, pop away. What 
do you want me to do for you, Miss Green ?” 

“ First of all, stand upright, put your hands 
behind your back, and recite your poem, Sir 
Ronald.” 

Ronald did so, getting through the verses 
without faltering, and with considerable speed. 

“Now the secret,” he said. “I'd like 
greatly to do something for you. I would 
really, though you may not think it. I was 
wondering what you could want when I was 
going through my verses; that was why I 
gabbled them, because all the time I was 
thinking of you.” 

“You are a little boy with a great many 
words,” said Miss Green; “a very queer 
little spoiled boy. Ihave no wish to be hard 
on you, for I make all due allowance for your 
peculiar bringing up, but there are some 


only one beautiful woman that J ever heard | things which I cannot pass over—things which 
of, and that was my own mother, and/I feel it my duty, for Violet’s sake, to im- 


Wordsworth didn’t know her, so it was 
great nonsense for him to write like that.” 

“The nonsense happens to be in what you 
are saying, Sir Ronald; the most exquisite 
creature in all the world is a lovely young 
woman. I wish,” continued Miss Green, with 
quite a little spark of enthusiasm in her 
faded brown eyes, “that you had seen my 
late pupil, Lady Philippa Musgrave, on the 
day of her presentation. Ah! Wordsworth 
could have written verses for her.” 

“Tell me about her, do,” said Ronald ; 
“T should love to hear, and it would do my 
fidgets good. I didn’t know until this 
minute that all women are beautiful when 
they are young. How awfully they change 
when they grow old. It’s a great pity, for 
men don’t. Father was eight-and-twenty ; 
rather old, you know; and he was just 
splendid. But do tell me about Lady Philippa 
Musgrave. Was she ‘fair as a star when 
only one is shining in the sky’?” 

“Ronald,” said his governess, ‘“‘ I am tired 
of repeating what a very queer little boy I 
consider you. However, as Violet is not 





press upon you.” 

“T like those words about duty,” said Ro- 
nald ; “they remind me of what Nelson said 
on the eve of the glorious fight. Well, Miss 
Green, you won't find me flinching. Don’t 
shirk it, Miss Green. If it’s your duty to 
speak, it’s my duty to listen. I can’t make 
out what I’ve done ; but you are quite right 
to speak of it, and I don’t mind even if it 
does hurt.” 

“Tt is this, Ronald: once for all I forbid 
you to fix your eyes on me in the rude man- 
ner you are always doing. Whenever I look 
up I find you gazing at me. Now, there are 
several reasons why I wish you to break 
yourself of this most unpleasant habit. In 
the first place, you cannot attend to your 
lessons when you are thinking about me ; in 
the second place, you set Violet a very bad 
example ; in the third place, you are guilty of 
most ungentlemanly conduct. It is very rude 
for a gentleman to stare at a lady in the way 
you gaze at me.” 

“ But I’m studying you,” said Ronald. 

“You are what?” 
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“T am studying you—can’t you under- | face pressed against the window-pane, and 
stand? Iam trying to find out what kind | his eyes fixed now on the fleeting clouds in 
of woman you are. I really don’t know a | the autumn sky, now on the falling leaves as 
bit yet, so I am afraid I shall have to stare | they fluttered to the ground, now on the 
a little longer. You are not consumptive, | rather sad little birds as they tried to twitter 
and you are not headachy, and I suppose | some late songs ; it had been much better for 
you must be old, because you have quite lost | Ronald to have cried like another child and 
= = perhaps it is rude to say that. I oe his heart, for then it would not 
only. mean that you are not like a star, you | have grown hard. When he came out of his 
know, when there is only one in the sky. | room and joined the nursery tea, he was to 
be — I know hace you I'll — oe just has same Ronald as ever, 
Se tp Said, Ue shakes eds, ube, Gashc ps 4 w ‘tier eld hore datoctel, 
would be much better for a boy to understand | which indeed any woman with a very large 
his governess. I understand Uncle Ben at | and sympathising mother’s heart might have 
last, and I get on splendidly with him. [| noticed. Ronald had now quite made up his 
don’t understand Aunt Eleanor, and I don’t | mind that Miss Green was his natural enemy, 
get, =. em ne — pg mg re you, | a re age eee ——— ea — ; 
an on’t get on with you. Now, wouldn’t | he quite forgot, as far as Miss Green was 
it be better if you confided your real self to | concerned, his father’s motto that no boy 
me, and I confided my real self toyou? You | should hurt a woman. From this moment 
see we are as unlike as possible. You never | came a time of considerable unhappiness 
have fidgets, do you? And I never, never, | both for Ronald and his governess. He 
never could sit like a frozen statue. Oh, | learned his lessons, but without spirit or in- 
you're not angry with me, are you? I’m| terest. Miss Green was no longer troubled 
ever ~ eee, Lyme tron : by aoe : my = ve eg 4 — 
you. Don’t youreally think it would be bet-| himself to look at her at all. Instead o 
sot if we tried to understand one another ?” | exalting Miss Green into a heroine, she was 

fany, many times in after years did the | now degraded in Ronald’s estimation into a 
governess look back on this little scene, and | most wicked woman. Whenever he read of 
see the boy’s eager, pleading face, and wish | a woman, either in his Bible or in his secular 
that she had answered him differently. It | history books, doing a cowardly or a wicked 
was too true, however, now that she was | thing, he said to himself, “ How very like 
very, very angry. She rose to her feet and | Miss Green!” The governess had certainly 
a venom hand in hers. failed in all sympathy with him, but at this 

“You are a most impertinent little boy, | time he was as naughty as possible with 
and I must punish you severely. You shall | regard to her. For the first time in her life 
not ride on Bob this afternoon, and you are | Miss Green was completely foiled by a pupil. 
to stay in your own room for the remainder | Ronald accepted her punishments without a 
of the morning. You are a very naughty | murmur or a shadow of complaint, but he 
little boy indeed.” repeated the offence for which he had been 
es punished again the next day, and Miss Green 

ke PIER X.—A nana PROCESS. was obliged at last to consult Mrs. Frere 

HERE were no traces whatever of tears | about her unsatisfactory pupil. 
on ~—— _ a he came out of his| “He is the first child I ever failed to 
room after that punishment. He was not | manage,” she said; “I really cannot get on 
accustomed to being punished ; he had never | with Sir Ronald.” / : 
stood in the corner like other little boys; he | Mrs. Frere consulted the Major. 
had never been slapped; his father had| ‘I told you that boy should go to school,” 
brought a strong moral influence tobear on the | replied her husband. “It is not to be ex- 
little lad, and during his lifetime this influence | pected that an old—well, my dear, I’m sure 
had abundantly effected its purpose. A grave | I beg your pardon. It is not to be expected 
glance from his father’s eyes had been hisworst | that Miss Green could manage a boy like 
reproof—a smile around his father’s lips had | that.” 
been his greatest reward. Now Miss Green| The Major, however, promised to have a 
7 = other methods of correction, and | talk with Ronald on the subject when th: 
their effects were not good. It would have | first convenient opportunity arose. 
been better for Ronald had he cried during| This opportunity was not far to seek. 
those dismal hours when he sat with his little | Ronald and the Major had more than one 
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secret confab together, for although Major | of friends. It was impossible for the Major 
Frere had never yet given the boy his pro- | not to take a certain amount of pleasure out 
mised lesson in shooting, yet they met at all/ of the unconscious flattery with which 
kinds of times ; the Major often grumbling | Ronald surrounded him. They talked so 
at these interruptions to his naps, and this} much about battles and drawbridges and 
fearless intrusion on his privacy. But after | ambushes and manceuvres, that the Major 
their own fashion the poor decrepit old | used half to believe that he did head that 
Major and the bright boy were the best | valiant charge; that he was the hero who 
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“Miss Green won’t have any flowers in her bedroom,” said Violet. 


lay gasping for breath after the hard won | know,” said the Major, when Ronald flung 
fight. Ronald never knew that Major Frere | himself at his feet and begged as usual for a 
got up these stories from old newspapers, | story. “ No, no, sir, it isn’t right, and your 
from Kinglake’s “Crimea,” and from other | aunt has been speaking to me about it. You 
histories of our British valour, and so curious | had best put up with the governess, boy, 

and complex is the human mind that Major | there’s no escaping her, you know.” 
Frere himself scarcely recollected the sources; “Uncle Ben,” said Ronald, “don’t you 
from which his brilliant narratives came. | think now, really and truly, it would be 
“ Now, Ronald, you are going on in quite | much better for me to go to school after 

a 7 way with that governess of yours, you | Christmas with Walter and Guy ?” 
—38 
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“Eh? to Eton?” said the Major. “But 
you must get into a preparatory school first. 
I always said school was the best sort of | 
place for a bright little chap like you.” 

“Of course you did, Uncle Ben; I’m not | 
a bit the sort of boy to be managed by a} 
woman—I mean—you know, by the kind of 
woman Miss Green is. You don’t like Miss | 
Green, do you, Uncle Ben ?” 

“J?” said the Major; “no, thank good- 
ness, she has nothing to say to me; she’s 
one of your aunt’s pets; she’s none of mine, | 
I can assure you.” 

“Well, Uncle Ben, don’t you think you | 
and I are something alike, and that what 
doesn’t suit you, oughtn’t to suit me ? Don’t | 
you think now seriously, Uncle Ben, that it’s 
just as hard for me to get on with a woman 
like Miss Green as it would be for you?” 

“Oh, come, lad,” said the Major ; “that’s 
going rather far, upon my word, An old 
decrepit man can’t be expected to endure 
what is good for a little fellow.” 

“But we are something alike, Uncle 
Ben ?”: 

“Well, maybe, boy ; I own I don’t see the 
resemblance.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean in our figures ; you are 
riddled through and I have never yet been 
in a fight. I might compare you to the hulk 
of a grand old warship—I don’t pretend that 
I’ve come to that, but what I mean, Uncle 
Ben, is this, we are something alike in our | 
spirits. When we talk about grand, noble | 
things, about battles and fights and brave 
actions, your heart and mine, they both 
glow, don’t they now ? Don’t you feel some- 
thing quivering all down you, Uncle Ben? 
and don’t you feel as if you'd like to spring, 
even though you are a hulk, and wave your 
arms and cry hip, hip, hurrah? That’s what 
I feel, and I’m sure you feel the same, don’t , 
you ?” 

“No, Ronald, I don’t; it would take a | 
great deal to get this old hulk, as you fitly 
term me, into such a state of excitement. 
There’s nothing for rheumatic gout like 
taking things quietly; and upon my word, 
boy, you are rather unreasonable, disturbing 
me day after day from my after-dinner nap 
in this fashion. However, to return to Miss 
Green, whether you and I are as like as two | 
peas, or as distant as the poles, J have 
nothing to say to the governess, and you | 
have got to put up with her. I should like | 
you to go to school ; but your aunt don’t wish | 
it, so there’s an end of that. You had much | 
better turn over a new leaf, and do what 


your governess wishes, Ronald. “Tis very 
unpleasant to me to have these complaints 
coming to me, I can tell you. Your aunt kept 
me awake for a whole hour last night talking 
about you, and I’m anything but the better 
for it.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know it would hurt you, 
Uncle Ben; that makes an immense dif- 
ference. But you see, Miss Green has such 
queer ideas ; she’s making some of me—not 
all of me, but some of me—wicked as hard as 
she can. Now, why doesn’t she try to make 


|some things pleasant for me; my poetry, 


for instance? The only poems I love are 
Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’ and the 
‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’ and she will make 


me stick to that old Wordsworth ; she won’t 
even let me say, ‘We are seven,’ which I 


rather like. Well, that’s one thing. Our 
poetry doesn’t suit; she likes Wordsworth 
and J like Macaulay, and I’m going to stick 
to Macaulay always, because he’s a grand 
warlike poet. Then she’s always giving me 
lessons in deportment ; but she has not the 
most remote idea how to drill; J could teach 
her a lesson or two, for father put me through 
all my steps long ago! but of course she 
would not like that. Then there’s botany ; 
she never sees a dear little flower she doesn’t 
want to pull it to pieces, and call each part of 
it by a long Latin name. It hurts me to see 
the dear little flowers torn ; I should not be 
surprised if they felt.” 

“ Botany, deportment, poetry,” said Uncle 
Ben; ‘“‘these are not such grave matters 
after all. Come, Ronald, you may as well 
take up Wordsworth with a good grace; you 
will appreciate him by-and-by, and as to 
deportment, I have no doubt you are defi- 
cient in a lot of things, and botany will take 
you into natural history, a science this old 
hulk, as you term him, used to delight in 
once on a time. I call these things rather 
trivial, and if I were you I'd give in, like a 
manly boy.” 

“Oh, I say my Wordsworth,” said Ronald, 
“and I go through my deportment—and— 
no, I won't do the horrid botany. But 
there, that’s not the worst, Uncle Ben; the 
worst is, she’s always hinting at the way I 
was brought up, at what father did—as if 
she could even dream of understanding a 


/man like my father. But there, even you 


can’t see it ; so there’s no use talking.” 

Here Ronald quite gave way to a little 
choking sob, and before the Major had time 
to lay his cramped old hand on the boy’s 
little head he was gone. 
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REMEMBER once walking with a friend 
down the chief street of a town where 
a number of young men were temporarily 
assembled, most of them being absolutely 


strangers in the place. We saw a sorry | 
sight. Troops of lads were passing down | 
the causeway with an uncertain gait and an | 


excited demeanour which left little doubt 
whence they were coming and where they 
were going. Groups were still hanging about 
the doors of the hotels and places of public 


‘ entertainment. And nearly all the voices 


we heard were shrill boyish trebles, and most 
of the faces we saw were yet round and 
soft. 

“Why is all this?” said my friend. 
“‘These would not be acting thus if they 
were at home. This is because they have 
no real sense of right and wrong, and feel 
free to cast aside appearances because they 
are among strangers.” 

“ Among strangers.” The words smote on 
my ear like the sudden sound of a passing 
bell. For it indicated a phase of experience 
which comes to each of us as surely as death 
itself, whether in youth, by the course of 
circumstance ; in middle age, by the blow of 
heart-desolating bereavement or by the bleak 
clearness of mental isolation ; or in advanced 
life, by our lingering where all is changed 
around us ; for little as we often realise it, it 
is a true saying that “the aged live in a land 
of strangers.” 

“They talk about thes solid earth, 
But all has chan 4 before mine eyes, 
There’s nothing left I used to know 
Except God's ever-changing skies. 
T’ve kept old ways and loved old friends 
Yet one by one they’ve slipped away : 
Stand where we will, cling as we like, 
There’s none but God can be our stay. 
It’s only by our hold on Him 
We keep a hold on those who pass 


Out of our sight across the seas 
Or underneath the churchyard grass.”’ 


And that was just what these lads had 
clearly never attained. If they had had “a 
hold on God,” uhey would have been in the 
strange street as in their own homes, save 
perhaps with an added shade of reserve and 


upon their own resources, and entirely re- 


sponsible for themselves to God and to all | 


who loved them. 

For that is what impresses itself first on 
every earnest young mind when he first finds 
himself face to face with the battle of life, 
with no authority intervening between him 
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thoughtfulness, as feeling themselves cast | 


/our habits, yet an old habit which has been 


to their lines, They told inquirers that it 


“Occupations oF A Retrrep Lrg,” &c. 


and its hard facts. To such a one, the in- 
stinct is not to enlarge liberty, but to keep 
far within accustomed bounds ; not to start 
new habits of greater laxity or to pursue 
new and bolder lines of thought, but rather 
to stand steadily in the accustomed places 
till there has been time “ to prove all things 
| and to hold fast that which is good.” 

It is, alas! too true that something very 
different constantly occurs, and that not only 
among young people. How often do we 
| notice—to give one illustration—that those 
who would never enter the little theatre of 
their own small town, concerning which they 
can easily know the best and the worst, and 
over whose “engagements” of companies 
and “selection” of plays their own influence, 
and the influence of such as they, might have 
a very real and present influence, will yet 
| instantly rush off to the theatres and opera 
houses of any great metropolis they visit, 
where all the evils they profess to deplore 
are necessarily in their most rampant stage, 
and where levity and irreligion, and some- 
times absolute scandal, are endowed with all 
the lustre that wealth and fashion can give. 
What can we think of such inconsistency ? 
Will the tenderest charity allow us to feel 
otherwise than that such conduct proves that 
they have more regard to the appearance of 
| their religious profession than to that “ prac- 
| tice of the presence of God” on which devout 
theologians have always set such value? 
We are not now discussing the lawfulness or 
expediency of any such form of relaxation. 
| That question lies apart from our present 
considerations. Nor are we forgetful that 
every rule must have its exceptions, only 
surely such should be made from the right 
principle, in obedience to higher rule, and not 
in mere lax conformity with a lower custom. 
If things which are unlawful at home, where 
| we are protected by our own antecedents 
‘and by the watchful criticism of familiar 
eyes, become permissible when “ Nobody 
knows who we are,” then where are we to 
draw the limit of such permission ? 

We may not be able to give a reason for 





found to wear well should not be lightly dis- 
carded, even if we find ourselves caught un- 
aware without all our arguments in its de- 
fence. Old-world Highland fisher-folk used 
‘to throw salt into the streams to bring luck 
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“pleased the kelpies:” and being laughed 
out of their “superstition,” dropped their 
usage, and missed their abundant supply of 
fish. Science has since taught them that it 





intimacy we choose to form should be a 


revelation to ourselves and to others of our 


/own native tendencies. 


We say “should 
be,” for in the deepest sense it is not so 


had really pleased the fish themselves, and | always. The young heart craves companion- 


they now do as a matter of business what 
they formerly did as a mere ceremony. 
In middle age, a knowledge of the depths 
and secrets of life often reveals to us the real 
aim of rules and restrictions which seemed 
to our youth but tiresome straitnesses. 

A time of solitude among strangers should 
be a season for making acquaintance with 
ourselves, and for discovering what is our 
real strength and what has been merely 
buttressed by the strength of others. A 
German writer has given beautiful expres- 
sion to what many have silently experienced. 
He says, “In that hour when I was lonely 
and forsaken, I truly found God.... It 
was then, in solitude and abandonment, that 
I first truly felt that I was not alone and for- 
saken in the world, that God was with me, that 
He held me by the hand and would not let 
me fall. The whole world seemed to become 
as light a matter as a game for children, only 
one must play, too, and not stand aside.” 

Among strangers, too, we find a splendid 
opportunity for new beginnings. Utter 
change and novelty of all our surroundings 
may be as bracing and renovating to our 
moral and mental nature as change of air 
is to our bodies. We have to lay down new 
grooves of habit; this gives a chance for 
laying them in lines we may have aspired to 
when hampered by old custom and prece- 
dent, or perhaps restrained by the dubious 
and mistrustful regards of those who knew 
too much of our failures to be very sanguine 
about our aspirations. Let us begin anew now, 
with nobody to watch our efforts but God, 
who is always on the side of upward effort, 
because He is in it Himself. 

Again, at these times, we are more than 
usually free to exercise the right of choice in 
our associates. In our own place we are 
bound by many ties—such as those of blood, 
of old neighbourhood, or of family gratitude 
—which may well link us to some with 
whom we have indeed little in common. Under 
those circumstances, provided our own charac- 
ter be good and our will strong, we do not 
suffer much from such limited association 
with the inferior or even the unworthy. We 
may be more likely to do good than to re- 
ceive evil. But when we are among strangers, 
perhaps starting in life where we have no 
ties but those which we forge for ourselves, 
we are free to find our own level. Every 


| 
| 








ship. Loneliness seems like soul-starvation. 
And if there is no grain to be easily found, 
it will sometimes accept chaff, even knowing 
it for what it is. A friend of mine, who has 
had many opportunities for observing the 
outset of young lives, asserts that it con- 
stantly seems as if the associates and in- 
fluences of the first month or two of their 
independent living have power to decide 
their bias for years to come. It is so hard 
for the untried to realise that “it is b2tter 
to go lonely for a year, than to go haunted 
for ever.” They can scarcely be expected to 
believe that some pleasant companion, whose 
flattering badinage or flippant gossip beguiles 
the dull ache of home-sickness, may cast a 
dark shadow over all the years that are to 
come! And yet how many sad stories we 
elder people could tell in illustration of this 
truth ! 

S. Francis de Sales, who had very exalted 
ideas of the function of friendship, exhorts 
his readers to “have no friendship save with 
those whose intercourse is good and true, 
and the purer the bond which unites you, so 
much higher will your friendship be. If 
your intercourse is based on science it is 
praiseworthy, still more if it arises from a 
participation in goodness, prudence, justice, 
and the like ; but if the bond of your mutual 
liking be charity, devotion, and Christian per- 
fection, God knows how very precious a 
friendship is! . . . Truly it isa blessed thing 
to love on earth as we hope to love in heaven, 
and to begin that friendship here which is to 
endure for ever there.... In the world 
those who aim at a devout life require to be 
united one with another by a holy friend- 
ship, which excites, stimulates, and encou- 
rages them in well-doing. . . . Beware, then, 
of harbouring any evil affections, or you, too, 
will become evil... . Friendship is the 
most dangerous of all affections, because any 
other love may exist without much mental 
communication; but as friendship is founded 
thereon, it is hardly possible to be closely 
bound by its ties to any one without sharing 
in his qualities.” 

And here some of the warmest and noblest 
young hearts will ask, “Am I always to 
seek gain in my associations? Am I never 
to give? Seeking those who can help me 
upward, am I to turn from those who are 
below?” No, no; a thousand times, no! 
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Of all the suicidal selfishness which exists in 
the world, such spiritual selfishness is the 
most deadly! For we are never helped so 
truly as by those whom we can truly help! 
There is, nothing makes us so strong and 
brave as to know that another leans upon 
us, nothing which makes us so chary of temp- 
tation, so cautious as to our goings, as to 
feel that another is ready to follow us. Yet 
let us not be deceived. It has been quaintly 
said, “thst when Satan sets a trap for a 
noble soul, he often baits it with another 
soul, which seems trying to get out.” A few 
plain questions will keep us right. This 
associate of ours whom we wish to help—is 
he dropping his bad habits, or imparting 
them to us? Are we helping him into better 
ways, or waiving these for his sake? Are 
our own hearts pure and our own eyes single 
in the matter? Elisha could stand scathe- 
less while he told Naaman how to be free 
from his leprosy; but when Gehazi went after 
the Syrian, seeking his gifts, the leprosy of 
Naaman clave unto him. And it is certainly 
so of moral evil. If we tolerate association 
with it for the sake of gold, or advance- 
ment, or entertainment, its taint must pass 
upon us. 

All should be very chary of entering into 
rash engagements of any kind—whether of 
business, society, or anything else —while, in 
homely parlance, “they do not exactly know 
where they are.” It should be always borne 
in mind that those who are most honest and 
considerate, and most aware of the advan- 
tages which—in any matter—they can hold 
out or arrange, will be always the most reluc- 
tant to treat with the ignorance of a stranger, 
and the most anxious to respect his caution 
and deliberation. 

And now, after all these words of warning— 
and yet I think in perfect harmony with them 
—I would say, when we are among strangers, 
let us be friendly! Let us receive kindness 
brightly and genially, as believing that it is 
a good pleasure to others to tender it. Let 
us remember that a self-conscious shyness 
which we may find hanging about us, is a 
weakness to be combated, and not a virtue 
to be cherished. Mark Pattison, the late 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, in his 
recent “ Memoirs,” has given us a vivid and 
positively touching account of his under- 
graduate sufferings in this respect, “from 
being turned out upon the world without the 
most clementary knowledge of the rules of 
etiquette.” Such is the case of many young 
men, and indeed rules of etiquette can hardly 





be satisfactorily acquired by anybody, since 
they vary with country, time, and a thousand 
minute circumstances. But let nobody there- 
fore stand aside, chilled and chilling. There 
are certain great rules of conduct which can 
never lead us astray : the rules of courteous 
consideration for others’ wants and feelings, 
of reverence for age, worth, and womanhood, 
of kindliness towards weakness or want of 
any sort. These will mark the well-bred 
man wherever he goes, and as for any little 
solecisms he may commit in the minor details 
of social civility, those who are best informed 
in such matters will be most lenient to him, 
and most ready to understand that under his 
own forms—or absolute want of forms—he 
still expresses that genuine goodness of heart 
which 1s the real basis of all politeness. 

And when the day comes when, in one 
sense, We can mnevermore be “among 
strangers ” because we are almost as much at 
home in one place as in another, let us all 
cherish the remembered feelings of the earlier 
times, that we may supply to others what we 
were so glad to receive, or what we found it 
so sad to lack! In our turn, don’t let us be 
readily chilled by the diffidence or apathy 
which we may surely recognise as but the 
poor mask of pride and pain. Let us keep 
open our hearts and our homes in that spirit of 
hospitality which prompted an old-fashioned 
Highland gentleman to have an extra plate 
and cup always set upon his table, “that if a 
stranger happened to drop in, he should not 
be able to think he made anytrouble.” Are 
there none 





“ Out of our sight beyond the seas 
Or underneath the churchyard grass,” 


whom our hearts vainly yearn to succour or 
to serve? Let us give their share of succour 
and service to the stranger. Do not think 
that the exigencies of modern life, even in a 
capital city, are inimical to the ancient virtue 
of hospitality. Go on great principles. As 
the Hindoos say, ‘‘ Earth to sit on, water to 
wash the feet, and affectionate speech, are at 
no time wanting in the mansions of the good, 
though they be indigent.” Do not be too 
timid (there is a Celtic saying, “ He must be 
a bad guest whom the house is the worse of,”) 
rather remember the New Testament precept, 
“Forget not to show love unto strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares,” and study not to lose your share of 
the blessing of that King who has named 
“the stranger ” as one of his representatives 
here on earth. 
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many Voices 
in the world, 
none of which 
are without sig- 
nificance. One 
of these voices 
sounds through 
revelation, another 
is heard within the 
heart, and yet an- 
other in the natural 
world. We do not 
hear all these voices 
together. If we did 
there might be con- 
fusion rather than 
clearness. But some- 
times one and some- 
times another of 
them reaches us. It 
is to the last of these voices we will now listen. 
This voice is indeed a silent one. Its lessons 
are to the eye rather than the ear, but the eye 
no less than the ear is the medium through 
which both mind and heart may be enriched. 
Nature’s silence is often more impressive than 
the preacher’s voice. Her peace profound often 
brings greater relief to the spirit than any 
human utterance. The face of God is too often 
distorted in men’s speech about Him, but 
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Meditations on Mature. 


By tHe Rev. W. GARRETT HORDER. 


OD has|it is reflected in His works. ‘The heavens 


declare His glory, the firmament sheweth 
His handywork.” Our modern religion does 
not give place enough for the influences of 
nature, not nearly so large a space as did 
that of Isaiah and David, and our Lord 
Himself. If it did, it would become less 
exciting and restless and more quict and 
peaceful. David considered the heavens the 
work of God’s fingers, and so there was 
quickened in him the quiet confidence that 
the Lord was his shepherd. Isaiah lifted 
his eyes on high, and so was assured that 
“He giveth power to the faint, and to them 
that have no might He increaseth strength.” 
Our Lord Himself bade us consider the 
“lilies of the field” and the birds of the sky, 
that we might know that “the very hairs of 
our head are all numbered.” Our age is 
great in the scientific study of nature. We 
look at her with the microscope and the tele- 
scope ; we dissect, and arrange, and classify 
her works: and all this is good ; but we too 
often fail to consider, to hold fellowship with 
nature, to let her influence distil like the dew 
on our weary and troubled hearts. If we 
have only the eyes to see and the ears to hear 
them, she is full of spiritual lessons. 

Let me try to set forth some which have 
of late specially impressed my own mind. I 
cannot hope to translate into words all that 
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I have felt, for words are a poor vehicle 
for feelings, but I may perhaps give some 
idea. 

And the first of which I would speak is the 
munificence of the Creator. “The earth is 
full of Thy riches.” Abundance is charac- 
teristic of nature. She gives with no nig- 
gard hand, but “good measure, pressed 
down, running over.” Thirty, sixty, an 
hundred fold is her rate of increase. The 
painter produces a picture, but it abides 
alone. Earth throws up a flower lovelier, 
more perfect than any picture painted by 
human hands; but as it fades, seeds drop 
from its withered head, within which are 
hidden flowers equally lovely to delight the 
eye in coming seasons. I once saw a field of 
wheat ready for the sickle, which had sprung 
from grains dropped into the soil from the 
harvest of the previous year, with scarcely 
any aid from the farmer. The purple heather 
and yellow gorse with which the moors are 








| 
can see is the assurance that a like spirit pre- 


vails in the higher realm, which is spiritual, 
and therefore unseen. As John Greenleaf 
Whittier well says— 


“T dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight.” 


This is finely expressed by Robert Brown- 
ing in his Saul -— 


“What, my soul,—see thus far and no farther? when doors 
great and small, 
Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, should the hundredth 


appal? 
In the —- have faith, yet distrust in the greatest 
0 


Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt His own love can compete with it? Here, the 
parts shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator,—the end, what 
began ? 


: : . 
“Such a oat and then such an earth for insphering the 
whole 
And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest) 
These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, 
the best? 
Ay, to oom eat redeem and restore him, maintain at the 
heig 
This perfection—succeed with life’s dayspring, death’s 
minute of night?” 


covered as with a lovely carpet; the ferns | And this is the clear witness of Scripture, 
which render graceful many a quiet nook;| which declares that “He will withhold no 


the flowers which jewel the grass 
have grown in their abundance from seed 
wafted by the wind or dropped by the birds. 
The streams which run down the combes 
between the hills flow on day after day, fed 
by the rain-filled clouds which distil their 
waters high among the hills. The eye must 
be dull indeed which does not discern the 
munificence of nature. And surely that is but 
the visible sign of the munificence inherent 
in the Divine nature, impelling to a like 
munificence in every realm. It cannot be that 
God is munificent in one direction and stingy 
in another one. There cannot be such a 
schism in the Divine nature. It is true there 
are men who are liberal in one direction and 
the very opposite in another—liberal in large 
matters and stingy in small ones—lavishing 
money on pictures or articles of vertu and 
stinting their household in necessary things. 
But that is a human infirmity and can have 
no part in the Divine nature. What God is 
in one direction, by the very unity of His 
nature, He must be in every one! If muni- 
ficence be the law of one realm, it must be of 
all realms. If it be the rule in the lowest, it 
must be in the highest region. It is impos- 
sible that God should be munificent where 
man’s bodily nature is concerned, and the re- 
verse where his spiritual nature is concerned. 
The parent who nurtures the body of his 
child and starves his mind is a fool. And 
God’s care for the lowest is proof positive, as 
it seems to me, of His care for the highest. 
The munificence in the lower realm which we 








all these | good thing from them that walk uprightly.” 


“Tf ye being evil know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things” (or as St. Luke says, “the Holy 
Spirit”) “tothem thatask Him.” St. Paulis 
so impressed with this munificence of God that 
he bursts into the grand ascription, “‘ Now, 
unto Him who is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that ye ask or think, be glory 
in the Church throughout all ages, world 
without end.” And this is the conviction 
into which we need, above all others, to 
grow. This is the only true conception of 
the Most High. Before it all the narrow 
doctrines which have concealed His glory fly 
away like mist before thesun. In the light of 
this great conviction the idea that God cares 
only for a little section of the race—that 
there is an elect few who are the exclusive 
objects of His regard—must be felt to be the 
mere shadow of human selfishness and ex- 
clusiveness, and not the Divine feeling at all. 
And when this conviction possesses us we 
shall feel that “ we are straitened, not in God, 
but in ourselves ;” that if we have not it is 
because we ask not, or, what is the same 
thing, because we will not suffer the Divine 
munificence to prevail in relation to us. 

But there is more than munificence to be dis- 
cerned in nature, there are also grace and beauty. 
Munificence points to the largeness and free- 
ness of the gifts. It has to do with quantity 
rather than quality. Many a man gives 
largely, but not gracefully ; a lump of gold 
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or a bag of sovereigns is a munificent but 
not a graceful gift. A bouquet of flowers is 
a graceful but not a munificent gift. But 
the Divine gifts are both munificent and 
graceful. Even the munificence is marked 
by gracefulness. A field of corn is the token 
of the Divine munificence ; but how graceful 
it is as it sways and sighs in the autumn 
sunlight! Even where the munificence is the 
more apparent, the gracefulness is scarcely 
less so. The things that are absolutely essen- 
tial to human existence are given in lovely 
forms. The rain is a necessity to man ; but 
how lovely are the forms and colours of the 
clouds by which it is distilled upon the 
earth! The wind is a necessity ; but how 
lovely its effects on tree and grass! The 
corn is the very staff of life, and yet what a 
charm it adds to the landscape as it ripens to 
the harvest! Whilst, if we pass beyond the 
realm of things necessary to life, how mar- 
vellous a scene of beauty is opened to our 
eyes! There are a myriad of things which 
come to us on amission of pure beauty, whose 
final end is loveliness—the jewellery of the 
house of life. Mosses, lichens, ferns, flowers 
in all their endless variety and surpassing 
beauty, are like so many ornaments in na- 
ture’s house. And more than this may be 
noted: even where man has destroyed the 
beauty of nature, she has set herself to 
remedy the evil. Many a fair scene well-nigh 
ruined by man has been restored by the 
gentle hand of nature. Man has dug into the 
earth for the precious metals and thrown the 
débris on the mountain-side, but ere long 
nature has carpeted the ugly patch with 
heather or moss or flowers. Man makes his 
ugly highway for the steam-engine; but 
soon nature paints its sides with lovely 
colours. Nature cannot endure ugliness. 
And all this seems to me to furnish a plea 
for the pursuit of beauty for its own sake. 
God delights in it ; therefore we may rightly 
do the same. 

A true religion, therefore, does not, cannot 
exclude beauty from life. It rejoices in and 
gives it a place among the manifold objects of 
life. Our Puritan ancestors were conscien- 
tious, but mistaken, when, like so many Van- 
dals, they went through the land whitewash- 
ing the frescoes of our cathedrals and break- 
ing down their lovely masonry. This excuse 
may, indeed, be made for them (and it is a real 
one), that these things were then associated 
with a form of faith that seemed to them little 
better than idolatry. Their course of action 
had in it (as all human action has) elements 
both good and evil. The evil lay in this, that 








they fancied beauty was of necessity evil. 
Had they thought more deeply they would 
have realised that all real beauty has in it a 
Divine element. Think not, then, that a 
true religion must exclude the pursuit of the 
beautiful. Nay, it rather incites thereto by 
the consciousness that the Divine work is full 
of beauty, so that we are compelled to exclaim, 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its 
season.” 

Nor is it unworthy of our notice that much of 
the beauty of nature is due to the great upheavals 
of the past. The mighty hills, the secluded 
valleys, the boulders of stone over which the 
waters from the hills dash, throwing up their 
lovely foam, and making cool music in the 
summer air: all these are due to great 
upheavals in the ages long ago, of which 
geology tells. Earth’s loveliest scenes, in- 
deed, are the outcome of the sore travail 
of a distant past; where such travail has 
been wanting, there is only the dulness of the 
level country. The lands to which men now 
flock for rest and change were once the battle- 
ground of the mightiest forces by which 
earth has been thrown into the lovely forms 
of snowy mountain and fertile valley. Thus 
beauty is the child of conflict; and so is 
it in human life. The beauty of character, of 
which I have spoken, is in the great majority 
of cases the result of many a mighty con- 
flict. ‘“ Nothing good is lightly won.” There 
is no royal road to either learning or holiness. 
That patience you so much admire is the 
fruit of many a hard encounter with temper ; 
that gentleness of speech which has such a 
charm for you is the issue of many a conflict 
with the unruly member, the tongue ; that 
unselfishness which moves your admiration 
is the result of victory over the selfishness 
so inherent in our nature. These are not 
born in a moment. There has been sore 
travail before they came into being. But they 
are worth the travail and the toil. 


“ By the thorn-road, and none other 
Is the mount of vision won ; 
Tread it without shrinking, brother! 
Jesus trod it,—press thou on!” * 


Many a one has toiled for wealth, and found 
it a burden rather than a blessing. Many a 
one has toiled for fame, and when it has been 
reached, it has burst like a bubble into thin 
air. But the man who has toiled for likeness 
to Christ, the Perfect Man, has found “ durable 
richness and righteousness,” and has become 
not only a blessing to himself, but, like the 
cool streams from the mountains, of which 
I have spoken, a source of refreshment to 
others. 
* Samuel Johnson, of Boston. 








‘The streams which run down the combes between the hills.’ 
















































By ALEX. H. 


(THERE is a very peculiar process applied 

to the lovely tree to which we are 
indebted for the blessed life-saving febrifuge, 
quinine. When the bark for healing is cut 
from the tree, the bare exposed part of the 
trunk is carefully covered with moss, kept 
cool and moist, and far quicker than nature | 
unassisted would have done the work, a new 
crop of bark, full of the precious medicine, 
is ready to be harvested, when the same 
process is repeated, and soon and on. May 
we not find here a parable of the true 
Christian worker in self-denials, sorrows, 
sufferings? Faith “ mosses” the wound and 
gently covers it; but not so much but that 
under it are ceaselessly growing and forming 
the elements of new power and energy and 
healing. Indeed it would hardly be too 
much to say that the real force of any 
Christian’s life may be measured by this 
power of transforming all personal grief, 
want, or trial, into new forces for God’s ser- 
vice, diffusing blessing and health. 

The record of many workers, and especi- 
ally of women workers, in the wide Christian 
field, would furnish illustration of what we 
mean, and one we select for our present 
study the more readily, because it is not im- 
possible that some of our readers might be 
inclined to approach it with some feeling of 
prejudice. Few who honestly read the record 
of Mrs. Tucker’s work among the natives of 
India would, we think, fail to be moved to 
reverence and admiration. The note of devo- 
tion is not only struck in every phase and 
act of her life, but that of self-devotion also. 
Indeed, to such a point was this carried that 
some might say her noble and beneficent 
career was needlessly shortened by her in- 
difference to ordinary comforts. So pure 
and inspiring is the spirit informing all, that 
we are certain our readers will thank us for 
here trying to gather up the facts of the 
life, as we have collected them from friends, 
relatives, and those who knew her in India, 
and from papers published in the journals of 
the Salvation Army. Some may sympathise, 
and some may not, with the methods of the 
Salvation Army she and her husband finally 
joined; but only one sentiment, we are con- 
vinced, can be aroused by the simple story of 
her ceaseless labours of love and hope; and 
that she and her husband joined the move- 
ment is significant of the unfortunate gap 
which its work may, we hope, do much to 
fill up. 
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From all with whom we have conversed 
on the subject—Indian officers, civilians, 
gentlemen of the Indian press, some of whom 
at all events do not profess any strong reli- 
gious sentiment—there came but one report : 
“She was a good Christian woman, if there 
ever was one, and she literally laid down 
her life for India.” At that time we had not 
read the following sentences, which boldly 
reflect the same impression, from the Calcutta 
Liberal, the organ of the Brahmo Somaj, 
which, it will be recollected, owed its origin 
to the celebrated Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
would take a purely independent view of 
the matter :— 

‘*Tt is with sincere regret that we deplore the 
death of Mrs. Tucker, the amiable wife of Commis- 
sioner Tucker of the Salvation Army. . .. A lady 
to whom nature had given all the gifts of grace and 
enlightenment, philanthropic in the cause of depraved 
humanity, and self-sacrificing in her efforts. Mrs. 
Tucker is the first lady who has given her blood for 
India. She might, if she had wished, have reaped 
all the honours which her social graces so eminently 
entitled her to. But she preferred to cast in her lot 
with Mr. Tucker’s in his career of self-abnegation, 
to court disgrace and abandon herself to the humble 
lot of a Bhikkuni. So zealous was she in the cause, 
so incessantly did she work, that she sometimes for- 
got to eat, and a life so earnestly spent has at last 
found the rest which it so richly deserved.” 


What the “humble lot of a Bhikkuni” 
means will become apparent as we proceed , 
let us begin at the beginning. 

Mrs. Tucker, whose maiden name was 
Louisa Mary Bode, was the daughter of the 
late Gustavus Adolphus Bode, Esq., for many 
years of Morrey, ‘in the county of Stafford, 
where she was born. Mr. Bode was of 
good Hanoverian family, but reverses had 
brought him to England, where, though not 
rich, he was enabled to live in quiet inde- 
pendence in a country village. His wife 
was an Englishwoman. Both were true 
Christians, and their children were early 
dedicated to God. In a refined home, with 
its gentle atmosphere of Christian grace and 
forbearance, our subject grew up, observant, 
quick-witted, and with a lively interest in all 
about her. The people and the places asso- 
ciated with her early days remained firmly 
in her mind and were often spoken of. There 
was nothing remarkable in her school life ; 
it was an ordinary one, and was completed 
under a tutor. As in many other instances, 
when we are able to follow up parentage and 
ancestry, we find that she owed some dis- 
tinctive traits to both sides of the house. 

















*“‘In fearlessness, courage, and frank out- 
spokenness,” says her sister, who has been 
so kind as to furnish many facts and the 
verification of others, “she resembled my 
father ; in earnestness and fluency of speech 
my mother.” 

As in many similar cases, we hardly have 
any definite period of conversion in the case 
of Mrs. Tucker; though, of course, there 
were times when a sense of deepened impres- 
sion was manifest, and also times of sweet 
and abundant refreshing. But we think of 
the words of a wise man and great preacher: 
“When a child is urged by its mother’s 
teaching and its mother’s affection to love 
goodness, purity, spiritual excellence, and 
takes to it with all its little heart, there, too, 
is conversion.” What was noticeable in 
Miss Bode’s early girlhood, as in her later 
life, was a remarkable cheerfulness allied 
with very keen sympathy for others and de- 
sire to aid them. She was only happy when 
she could be of real service to some one, and 
the more they needed help the deeper her 
happiness. Her sister says, in one of her 
letters to me :— 

‘‘T believe my sister loved and feared the Lord 
from her childhood. About the age of fifteen she 
became a Sunday-school teacher, and was very con- 
stant in visiting the sick and poor in the village. 
Her courage and her power over others, even when 
so young, may be judged from this incident. On 
one occasion, she saw a crowd gathered round two 
‘women who were fighting, while those who looked 
on seemed to be delighted with the sight. She 
eagerly pressed her way through the crowd, and, 
laying a hand on the arm of each of the unhappy 
women, begged them in earnest tones to cease. They 
did so. She then told them to go to their cottages, 
when she followed them. She talked with them, 
and made them both acknowledge that they were 
wrong, and then knelt down and prayed with them. 
Of course, no one in the rough crowd raised a word 
of protest ; they were as if taken completely by sur- 
prise by such an action on the part of a young girl. 

‘¢ On another occasion, having heard a sad account 
of a man in the parish, she resolved, with God’s help, 
to visit him, although she felt it a great cross to do 
so. On approaching the cottage, she saw him 
standing in the doorway. As she drew near, he 
assumed an independent, don’t-care look, and placed 
a hand on either side of the door, as much as to say, 
‘You don’t come in here.’ After a few bright and 
pleasant remarks, she smilingly said, ‘I’m never 
afraid of a big man.’ Presently one hand fell at his 
side, then the other, and finally she was asked in. 
Through her influence his outward life became 
totally changed, although (to her knowledge) there 
was no change of heart.’’ 


This calm self-possession and complete con- 
fidence in her own power of persuasion and 
ability to conciliate and to interest others 
stood her in good stead years after in the 
railway carriages, in the streets, and in the 
bazaars of India. iiians 
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While yet young she visited some relatives 
in Australia, and there experienced a deep- 
ening of her spiritual impressions. The 
death of her father during her absence much 
affected her, and doubtless had its own share 
in this result. ‘She returned to England 
in 1870,” writes her sister, “and, at the end 
of this year, her mother died. She then, 
with her sisters, went to live in Sandown, 
Isle of Wight; and in the parish of the 
Rev. G. 8. Karney entered more fully into 
Christian work, became a district visitor, 
and gathered together 2 number of boys on 
winter evenings, whom she instructed in 
secular knowledge as well as in truths of 
Scripture, and over whom she obtained a 
great influence. She gave them also many 
simple amusements, in some of which she 
herself would join. One of these boys is 
now a minister of the Gospel.” 

Here, too, assisted by her sisters, she began 
a work among the soldiers, holding Gospel 
meetings. Many of the men she induced to 
sign the temperance pledge, and, better still, 
to become Soldiers of the Cross; thus hit- 
ting out much the same line as Mrs. Daniell 
and Miss Weston have done so much to ex- 
tend. It was whilst engaged in this work 
that she met her future husband, Mr. Fred. 
St. G. de L. Tucker, Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Indian Civil Service. He thus 
indicates the impression produced on him by 
her :— 


‘* Having gone to the same Minister he strongly 
advised me to become ‘ Lieutenant’ to Miss Bode 
and assist her in the work which she was so success- 
fully carrying on among the poor. What struck me 
even more than her constant activity, was her plain 
straight-forward truthful way of dealing with people. 
She seemed utterly incapable of anything like sub- 
terfuge or deceit. I had myself been so brought up 
and accustomed never to contradict anybody, and 
always speaking smoothly to their faces, whatever 
might afterwards be said behind their backs, that 
this was to me an entire novelty, and nothing at- 
tracted me more to her than the courage with which 
she would speak to people who were wrong in their 
souls. She was always equally ready to be spoken 
to in the same way herself, about anything that might 
appear to be wrong in her, and never hesitated for a 
moment to confess it. In fact, the most prominent 
and beautiful features of her character were her 
fearlessness, truthfulness, and sincerity. At times 
her courage in rebuking sin was such that she just 
reminded me of the old-time prophets. Not afew 
would get offended at her plain-speaking, but she 
had the joy of seeing numbers who were rescued 
from sin and backsliding through her bold and faith- 
ful warnings.”’ 


After some time Mr. Tucker and Miss 
Bode became engaged, and twelve months 
afterwards she went out to Amritsar to be 
married, Mr. Tucker having been back there 
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some months doing the duties of his position 
as Assistant Commissioner. A gentleman 


who knew her and her work gives this cha- | 


racteristic incident—characteristic, though 
not of much importance in itself, because it 
bespeaks the woman :— 

‘‘ Mrs, Tucker’s start for India was remarkable, 
indeed. Amid the hurry of the last packing arrange- 
ments some confusion had arisen as to conveyance to 
the railway station, and rather than risk being too 
late, Mrs. Tucker mounted a greengrocer’s cart with 
some of the baggage, and so rode in state through 
the City of London to Fenchurch Street Railway 
Station. This same energy of character and action, 
this same readiness in a moment to adapt herself to 
circumstances, described her throughout all her In- 
dian experiences.”’ 

On being settled in India she at once began 
to work among the natives precisely as she 
had done among the poor at home. Both 
natives and soldiers were often entertained 


in Mr. Tucker’s grounds, and after amuse- | 


ments of an innocent kind and music the 
glad tidings of great joy were declared. When 
in the district with her husband, Mrs. Tucker 
would gather the native women round her, 
sometimes sit down among them, nurse their 
babies ; and then, having won their affection 
and respectful attention in this way, she would 
tell them of the great love of Christ, who 
called the little children to Him and blessed 
them. And the dusky faces would lighten 
up, and the dark eyes would glance with 
admiration, surprise, or inquiry as she spoke. 
Of this period her sister says, ‘“‘She was ever 
ready in India, as at home, to witness for 
the blessed Master. In railway carriages 
she often spoke with much power and bless- 
ing, and in walks would cunningly find oppor- 
tunities to do good and to speak a word in 
season.” 

““A year after our engagement in Sandown,”’ 
says her husband, ‘‘ we were married at Amritsar. 
The native Christians of the place gave her a warm 
welcome, and insisted on taking the horses out of the 
carriage, and dragging it themselves from the church 
to our home, where loving hands had prepared every- 
thing for her reception. Among those who helped 
to pull the carriage was the native pastor himself, 
the Rev. Sadiq Masih. From that time she won her 
way to the hearts of the native Christians. "Where- 
ever she went she had loving words and a warm wel- 
come . them. atte ey incessantly ae meet- 
ings. er speci ight was to be among the poor, 
but she never flinched from facing the rich. When 
told by the wife of one of my superior officers that if 
we did not go to badminton parties like the rest of 
the Euro: s in the station, my promotion would 


probably be hindered and I should be banished to 
some out-of-the-way and perhaps unhealthy station, 
she replied that we were quite prepared to take the 
consequences, and that she had better occupation for 
her time in visiting and holding meetings. 

‘¢Qn another occasion I received notice to meet 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who was coming to our 





| Station. I declined to go because it was a Sunday. 
| In this decision my dear wife thoroughly supported 
| me, quite prepared to take the consequences what- 
| ever they might be, though we were seriously warned 

by my superior officer that we should get into trouble. 
| Her courage was again put to the test when a letter 
came from Government inquiring whether it was 
true that I was preaching among the natives. She 
urged me to assume the boldest attitude—to reply 
that I had done so and would do it again, and to say 
that I would sooner resign my commission than make 
any promise to the contrary. She was quite pre- 

ared to go out with me at any time to a life of suf- 
ering and hardship, and urged me not to flinch. 
The consequence was that the inquiry was dropped. 
On another occasion the Lieutenant-Governor par- 
ticularly asked whether our meetings did not inter- 
fere with our work, but the officer who was then 
over me, though not himself saved, spoke up in my 
defence in the warmest manner. 

**Tt was wonderful how God’s hand was mani- 
fested at this time in our behalf. Instead of being 
sent to the worst stations, as had been prophesied, 
we got the very best. Only once was I placed under an 
official (a professional Christian and regular church- 
goer), who had openly declared his intention of stop- 

ing us from holding meetings among the natives. 

e went on just the same as usual, and before he 
had time to interfere with us the Lord removed him 
to another station, leaving us under an ungodly 
officer, who allowed us the most thorough liberty of 
action !”? 

Mr. Tucker himself bears testimony that 
the chief attraction to her of his position in 
the Civil Service, was the luxury of being 
able to give more liberally to the poor. “It 
was her delight,” he says, “to reduce our 
expenses to the very lowest limit. When 
we were married I was anxious to make her 
as comfortable as possible, and had got to- 
gether some fifteen servants, but she soon 
made havoc amongst them, and our expenses 
after marriage were much less than mine had 
been when I was alone. Indeed, it was mat- 
ter of remark that we ‘were living like 
clerks,’ and for this she was severely blamed 
in many quarters. But it was her delight in 
this way to be able to save money to help 
others. Those who were in distress always 
found in her a ready friend. While very 
keen to detect impostors, she was always 
planning to relieve real distress. Afterwards, 
when we became poor, the hardest cross to 
her was that she was unable to help others. 
But up to the very end she would share her 
last rupee with those who seemed to need it. 
. . . Sometimes I would remonstrate with 
her, but she only smiled, and said she was 
sure to get it back from the Lord, and often 
enough the very next post would bring more 
than she required from some very unexpected 
quarter. The same liberality which she had 
shown toward others when she was in a bet- 
ter position, was shown toward her by others 





when she was in poverty.” 
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Some of the expressions in this extract 
may come with a shock of surprise on the 
reader, who may ask, But did you not tell 
us that Mr. Tucker was in a high position in 
the Indian Civil Service, and are not those 
in such positions always highly paid? That 
is quite true, reader, but there came a point 
when both Mr. and Mrs. Tucker felt that 
their happiness lay in his resigning his con- 
nection with the Civil Service of India, and 
resign he accordingly did. As an old Indian 
officer, with whom I spoke on the subject, 
said, on my expressing some surprise, “ Well, 
tis the simple truth, Tucker sacrificed every- 
thing: chances of high promotion, everything, 
and became a poor man, for what he had 
saved he and his wife together gave away ; 
and that sort of thing isn’t so common that 
one can afford to sneer at it; and so con- 
vinced was I of his earnestness and sincerity, 
and power to do good, that I regularly, while 
in India, subscribed to his cause, and one of 
my great regrets now is, that, retired as | 
am, I am no longer able to do so to anything 
like the same extent as formerly.” 

Mrs. Tucker did not at first altogether ap- 
prove of her husband relinquishing his posi- 
tion, on the ground that it gave him great 
advantages in influencing the native popula- 
tion for good. But she recognised some ad- 
vantages freedom would bring. And when 
Mr. Tucker finally broke entirely away from 
Europeanism, to live with and like the 
natives, just as William Chalmers Burns had 
done in China, she went with him with all 
her heart. She might then be seen walking 
barefooted in the streets of Indian cities, not 
seldom met and recognised by those who 
had known her when she enjoyed the splen- 
dour of her husband’s government position. 
And when Mrs. Tucker began to dress and 
live like a native among the natives, she was 
no longer in the vigour of youth, and had 
already suffered from her hard work, depri- 
vation of comforts, and many anxieties. 
One writer thus very forcibly puts the case— 

“To understand how much of self-abase- 
ment this required, you must try to picture 
a squire’s wife in England doing it, dressed 
in the very cheapest clothes, and yet there 
will then be wanting something to represent 
the Indian heat, the sorefootedness and weak- 
ness of body under which all this was con- 
tinually done by Mrs. Tucker.” 

Such an absolute breaking away from all 
ordinary traditions in the case of English 
people who went to the bazaars, gathered 
crowds in the streets by preaching and 
appeals, was not likely to be viewed with 








favour by the Government officials, who re- 
gard certain sorts of work done for the lower 
castes very much as some of the southern 
planters, prior to the great emancipation in 
America, regarded the education of the 
slaves. It might make their work of govern- 
ing more difficult. 

We have it on the authority of one who 
was then in India, and knew the circum- 
stances well, that the authorities were influ- 
enced against the Tuckers by the idea that 
their proceedings would be likely to prejudice 
the position of the English residents, and 
might have very different effects upon the 
natives from what the Evangelists themselves 
conceived. This was avery peculiar position 
for those who, as agents of a government, 
were active supporters of a system which 
sends the nautch girls to the girls’ schools of 
the towns in such proportions, that in some 
cases, out of sixty pupils enrolled, no fewer 
than forty had been inducted into the mys- 
teries of the nautch, and could graduate from 
the benches of that school at ten or twelve 
years of age into professed dancers! And those 
who know what professed girl dancers are in 
India well know what this means. But we 
learn from good authority that there are few 
of the nautch girls but can read and write; 
they find it further their business to learn 
these arts, and they learn them at the ex- 
pense of a Government which thus provides 
free education for a class of panders and de- 
nies it to the pariah, to whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Tucker did not scruple to devote themselves 
as well as to others. After all, when one 
considers it fully, the Government and the 
Government agents were only consistent with 
themselves. Public order and peace were 
not likely to suffer, and did not suffer; but 
Mr. and Mrs. Tucker underwent police perse- 
cution and even prosecution. Mr. Tucker, 
indeed, was put in prison; and though Mrs. 
Tucker, who had stood by him and encou- 
raged him in his “ offence,” escaped this in- 
dignity, she bravely persisted in visiting him 
while he was in prison for preaching to the 
poor, and for suffering for and with them—for 
these are the simple facts in his case as in hers. 

In the year 1884 Mrs. Tucker’s health 
failed, so that it was deemed better she 
should go to England fora time. “During 
the voyage home,” says her sister, “she 
would take her stand at the capstan alone, 
commence singing a hymn, and then plead 
lovingly and faithfully with those who had 
gathered around.” 

In 1886, during the time her husband was 
in England, although suffering from great 
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bodily weakness, she went as far as Dharm- 
sala, where she held meetings, and she con- 
tinued to do so at different places on her 
way down to Bombay. From thence she 
proceeded to Ceylon to join her husband 
who had returned from England. She only 
remained there a month. Her health gave 
way, and she was ordered by the doctor 
immediately to return to Bombay. Upon 
her arrival there she became alarmingly ill. 
It was even with difficulty that she could be 
got to avail herself of the delicacies the at- 
tentions of kind friends brought to her, 
under the idea that these might also be de- 
voted to the poor and lost, who needed them 
even more. 

Ere three months had passed away she 
had entered into the joy of her Lord. 
Shortly before her death she wrote: “I 
have never realised the preciousness of the 
blood of Christ as now. I am lying weak 
and helpless, yet crying for joy at the shining 
light of God’s countenance.” 

Her letters during her illness were dic- 
tated, she was too weak to write. In another 
and later letter she says,—“I have never 
known such great peace and joy in Jesus in 
all my life as now. I have lain weeping for 
hours thinking of what my Saviour has done 
forme. Never has His blood been so pre- 
cious. Even in my dreams I have been 
speaking to hundreds of the preciousness of 
that blood, and its efficacy to save to the 
uttermost.” 

There is one thing under which any bio- 
grapher will suffer. 
economical of her feelings, and did not in- 
dulge herself with speaking or writing of her 
work and success even to her most intimate 
and trusted friends. Miss Bode says in 
excuse of the few written memorials from 
her sister’s own hand :— 

“ My sister never kept a diary, and seldom 
when writing letters spoke of her work; when 
she did so it was only to the effect that she 
had conducted meetings here or there which 
the Lord had blessed.” 


| 
“As a speaker,” says her husband, “she | 
Her language was | 


was naturally gifted. 
very simple, and yet time after time I have 
seen her hold crowds by the hour. Often 
they would come and tell me what a much 
better speaker she was than myself. Nothing 
pleased me better than to hear it.” 

As a hymn writer she had a true gift, and 
in recent years especially indulged it with 
delight and the sense of thus, in incalculable 
ways, forwarding the work she had at heart. 
Her hymns, having been written for tunes 


Mrs. Tucker was very | 


already in use, are perhaps not always _per- 

| fectly polished in rhythm and metre, but 
they are natural and flowing, and the accent 
of personal experience and confession, a sine 
qua non in the true hymn, is always present. 
A little piece headed “Sometimes,” and 
| published at Bombay in a volume titled 
| “ Heart Warblings” along with others, has 
much pleased us. Here are a few stanzas 
from it. 


“ Sometimes I’m weak and weary, 
And look and long for rest, 
Then Jesus draws me closer 
To His sweet sheltering breast. 


** He whispers all His secrets, 
And I begin to sing, ; 
And realise the shadow 
Of His Almighty wing. 


“ Sometimes I’m feeling lonely, 
For loved ones are away ; 
I’m sick, with none to tend me, 
And sad, with none to pray. 
* > a a 


My meat, my friends forgotten, 
Unnoticed sweetest smile, 
Then Jesus thus invites me, 
*Come, rest with me awhile. 
> r e - 


“ When heights would bar my progress, 
And loom on either hand, 
Old Jericho’s walls down totter— 
Fall flat—and mine the land! 


“TI march within its borders, 
And full possession take 

Of castle on the hillside 
And ship upon the lake; 


* Of cornfields in the valleys 
And herds of lowing kine, 
Of vineyards and of fountains, 
All, all, by faith, are mine. 


“ Oh, Jesus, blessed Jesus, 
How good Thou art to me! 
I’m in the land of Beulah 
And soon Thy face will see!”’ 





She was buried in the Sewree Cemetery, 
the procession passing through the native 
part of the town. The Rev. Dr. Stone con- 
ducted the funeral service, and in the course 
of his address to the mourners—a vast crowd 
both English and native—he said that “he 
had known Mrs. Tucker for a long time and 
she had often been the means of a blessing 
to his own soul. Some people might have 
looked upon her life as a wasted one, because 
she had left a high place in society to come 
and work among the lowest, but he was sure 
it was not wasted.” 
| In person Mrs. Tucker was very thin and 

fragile-looking, yet with such an air of de- 
| cision and energy amid her marked quiet of 
manner, as suggested the idea of the sword 
through its keenness eating away the scab- 
bard. This struck many who looked upon 
her at her work, more especially in later 
years in India, after the climate and the 
labours and exposures had begun to tell 
‘upon her. This impression appears to have 
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been very present with the writer of the | and its memory will stimulate the effort so recklessly 
following sentences in the Indian Spectator—a | 1¢¥oted by her people to their Saviour’s cause.” 


native newspaper—at the time of her 


death :— 


“Mrs. Tucker, of the Salvation Army, one of the | 
most restless workers in faith, has gone to her rest. 
It is hard to conceive such an energetic spirit in- 
habiting a frame so light and fragile. Her enthu- | 
siasm was absolutely phenomenal for the Eastern | 
mind, and we take it for a fact, though we may not 
see it, that its influence will spread over generations, 


Any words of eulogy on man or woman 
of such a type as this, no matter with what 
outward church or organization they may be 
connected, is mere supererogation. The 
facts speak. And if the facts do not speak 
to the hearts and minds of those who read, 
certainly no poor words of praise from such 
pens as ours would in the least avail. 





“THE HIDDEN MAN OF THE HEART.” 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rey. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. | 

| 

Opening Hymn: ‘ Now the day is over.” } 
Lesson : John i. 15—18. 


Text: “ We are all his offspring.” 


«MPXHE hidden man of the heart!” that is | 
what I wish to speak to you about. 

Hidden in every cherry-stone is a cherry- | 
tree which God has packed up there, and | 
hidden in every baby isa “man.” The heart 
is the kernel, all the rest is the shell. Baby’s 
limbs may grow strong, and he may go to| 
school, and run, and leap, and play, and be | 
big enough to take care of himself ; he may | 
grow old and become a carpenter, a sailor on | 
the sea, a doctor, a spangled king ruling 
kingdoms and commanding armies, and yct 
never become a “ man.” 

A man loves everybody. Man is the 
image of God, and God is love. Zhe man was 
Christ Jesus ; and God has hidden a likeness 
of Jesus in everybody’s heart, just as He 
has hidden a cherry-tree in every cherry- 
stone, which in the moist soil of the garden 
and the summer’s sun gets power to come | 
out. First it is a little two-leaved shoot, | 
then a leafy sapling, and afterwards it is a | 
laden tree, all rich and beautiful with rosy, 
juicy fruit. And the hidden man of the | 
heart wants power to come out of its hid- | 
ing and become the real living character. | 
And God has a thousand powers to help it, | 
and chief of all of them is Jesus, 

Jesus led the man’s life, the true man’s, | 
and Jesus alone ; and, as you know, He died | 
on Calvary his hands nailed to a tree, and was 
mocked for living it. And His life has come | 
before the eyes of all the world and before 
you and me that we may see what we shall 
be like when we have lived out our true 
selves, and are loving, and large, and brave. | 

Let me show you the true man of) 
the heart freeing itself, the living and | 














true thing coming out. It was a gala day 
in London a good many years ago. Thou- 


;sands of people lined the streets which 


led to a hospital in the east, where men, 
and women, and children, who were once 
busy and about in the air, were lying 
on endless rows of beds, weary and sick, 
some sick unto death ; where kindly nurses 
were quietly moving about stroking brows 
knit with pain, moistening parched lips, 
and turning pillows for ease. Many and 
long were the hospital rooms, yet were they 
too few and too small for the sick misery of 
the poor and dreary streets around. So 
a new part has been built to it, and 
more beds have been prepared. Some who 
were there on those beds of pain were of the 
good and the true; some had been wicked, 
some very wicked, and the people who needed 
to come were like them; but that did not 
matter. We English have heard something 
of Jesus, who was no respecter of persons, 
was kind to the good and to the bad, 
was kind and a brother to all, so we 
took them in, and we have made room for 
more. They were sick, that was enough ; 
they were lying on trusses of straw, dying 
in cellars and attics, and we have bought 
them soft couches for their pain, and 
built them rooms with windows through 
which sunlight may shine, with blinds to 
lessen the glare, and little tables for flowers, 
for the sick and dying, to bring them back 
tohealth. All this is catching asweet snatch 
of the spirit of Jesus; it is saving the sick 
with His smile. The “hidden” man of the 
heart is coming out ; and oh! what a large 
and beautiful, and wonderful thing it is. 

But it was outside the hospital on this 
gala day there happened what I am going to 
tell you of, where were lines of soldiers and 
bands of music and flying banners, and great 
scarlet-covered galleries built for the day and 
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crammed with eager people. Outside the 
hospital gate dense crowds filled every 
square inch of the wide road, save just 
where a clear path was kept for the ap- 
proaching carriage of the Queen and her 
friends. Above these crowds the open win- 
dows and the balconies of the houses on 
both sides of the road were filled with 
expectant faces. The walls were all bril- 
liant with devices, “God save the Queen!” 
“Welcome to the East-end!” “Long live 
our glorious Queen!” and the like, in all 
the colours of the rainbow. 

For the Queen is coming this gala day to 
open these bright, new rooms, with their 
rows of soft, white, easy beds on which 
honest and good men will lie, and wicked 
men and blackguards too. But what does 
that matter ? The Queen will open the rooms 
where they shall lie even if they have done 
themselves to death. And the great of the 
land will go by them too; and will see, too, 
the beds where poor skin-and-bone bodies 
of men and women already lie in long 
rows of agony, and old-looking babies, and 
little cripple boys and girls who have never 
run in the fields and have never laughed. 
And as the gay and brilliant company passes 
between these dying rows the hidden man 
of their heart will be thrilled into life. It 
will all seem like a heaven-sung psalm, and 
they will have vague, wondering dreams of 
kindly childhood and of the good God ; and 
will know in themselves that life does not 
consist in jewellery and carriages and fine 
houses, and “the abundance of things,” but 
in the abundance of human sympathies and 
loves, if only for a moment. 

And thus the cherry-stone will sprout, and 
the inner, alas, too often forgotten heart send 
out its young leaves. The Queen and all the 
grandees will but pity them. If they loved 
them and stopped with them, and by their 
love healed them all, they would be still 
liker Jesus and nearer the ful] stature of 
perfect man. 

Suddenly, there sounded the Queen’s 
trumpeters, and “The Queen is coming!” 
ran through the crowd. Everybody quivered 
all over with excitement, pushed, stood on 
tiptoe, and tried to get as nearly opposite to 
the entrance gateway as possible; and the 
packing and squeezing jammed people against 
people, and the people behind against the 
wooden shutters and doors of the closed 
shops. A great hush spread over all, when 
from the far back, close to a shop, right 
opposite the gate, was heard a woman’s 
scream, “My child!” And all the people 





within sound turned their heads: they could 
do no more, and saw a baby in white held up 
by a@ woman’s arm against oak-painted shut- 
ters and a man getting out of a window on to 
the ledge which ran along above the shutters, 
against which the owner of the baby was 
jammed. For a second all the crowd that 
had been on the gui vive for the Queen stood 
perfectly breathless, craning their necks, 
watching that man above that baby, grasped 
by one leg by strong arms within the room 
he had left, reaching over the narrow ledge 
and dropping his body down as far as pos- 
sible, stretching out his arm trying to get 
hold of that little thing in white. It was 
almost more than he could do. It seemed 
as if he must fall. How he was longing to 
get at it! Every limb and every muscle was 
going after it. And as he got hold of its 
little petticoats and, gripping them firmly, 
lifted it and himself slowly up and landed 
with it safely inside the room, the crowd 
burst into a grand cheer, and then, filled with 
delight that the helpless mite was safe, turned 
their heads to see the Queen. But lo! the 
Queen was already passed, gone through the 
gates. 

Under the spell of that man risking his 
life for a baby’s life the pageant of a Queen 
had gone by likeadream. In an instant, in 
absorption in the spectacle at the oilman’s 
shop, the outer man, which is fond of bunting 
and gold, had perished, and the hidden man 
of the heart, to which all that is human is 
dear, especially if it be little and weak, had 
come out of its hiding. 

Such moments are glimpses of the bound- 
less life of God. God is love, and what is 
hidden in the hearts is His child. At times 
we seem only cousins of peacocks and 
brothers of apes, but at times too we seem 
the offspring of God, the brothers of Jesus. 
Then the sight of splendid-limbed horses 
in costly trappings, blasts of silver-trum- 
peters in scarlet and gold, the welcome of 
a king amid the magnificence of his cour- 
tiers is nothing, and, compared with the 
sight of an endangered baby saved, less 
than nothing. Till the little white bundle, 
hanging from that brave shopman’s hands, 
was safe inside the room, that crowd was in- 
different to the magnificence of crowns close 
by, could not look at it. That pensive earnest- 
ness, that breathless attention, that painful 
suspense, and then that shout that went up 
so rich with the love of humanity, all about 
a nameless baby of some unknown woman, 
was the work of the hidden man of the heart. 
So strong is it. 
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Yet so hidden is this truer life that men 
would scarcely have gone out to see so 
common a thing—men who turned from 
what they did go out to see, as if it were a 
reed shaken by the wind, to look on baby. 
So is our best nature a hidden one. And 
with it is hidden all our true dignity and 
blessedness, our fellowship with God, and 
our fitness for heaven. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Saviour, while my heart is tender.” 
Lesson: Luke xxii. 54—62. 
Text: “ He was wounded for our transgressions.’ 


I want you to see the power of the grief 
of Jesus over selfish and unloving lives. You 
have seen how the sight of suffering and 
danger stirs our hidden heart and makes us 
for a moment feel our better and braver 
selves. I want you now to see how Jesus, in 
being “wounded for our transgressions,” does 
just the same thing. Those nail-holes made 
in His hands and feet were not all that 
sin did to Him. It grieved His soul; it 
broke His heart. All men’s unkind and 
hurtful ways to one another hurt Him. Let 
me try to show you by a story the power 
there is in grief like this, and how it can 
change the wrong-doer to better, nobler, 
happier ways. 

Jimmy was a rosy-cheeked, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired boy, and full of the energies of 
healthy boyhood. He was rather selfish, 
very daring, and given all unwittingly to do 
cruel things, and then go on his way whist- 
ling with his hands in his pockets. He had 
never felt nor had heever heard that the things 
were cruel, and therefore wrong, so he did 
what he did, not because he loved cruelty, 
but because he really thought it quite right. 
He was a most likable boy. He had been 
born of parents who took very little notice 
of him, and after his governess had done her 
two hours in a morning with him, he rambled 
about his father’s barns and fields the rest of 
the day, except at meal-times, till the long 
_ fell, when he turned in and went to 

ed. 

He had been born tocomfort. He ate the 
best of food, wore good clothes, and lived in 
a great house with about a score of cottages 
not far away from it where his father’s 
labourers, gardener, and groom lived. His 
father had a carriage, and he had a pony. 
His home stood in the midst of large smooth 
lawns and greenery of shrubs, and grandly 


grown trees where rooks built their nests. 
XVI—39 








It was the Manor House to all the pretty 
country round. 

One boy in the cottages was a cripple; on 
him Jimmy looked with contempt. A little 
girl was what he called “daft;” at her he 
sometimes laughed and made faces. Why 
not? They were all poor and their parents 
worked for his father, who was the lord of 
the manor. Even before Jimmy was well 
grown, as he was at the time of my story, 
he had known his father’s curses and blows. 
The general rule of his home was that strong 
things might hurt the weak, and he was 
weaker than his father, and these people 
were weaker than he. He was doing to them 
about the same as his father did to him; so 
doubtless he thought it fair and all right. 

When he was eleven years old, a new 
neighbour had come to live for a while in 
one of the cottages. The visitor was soon 
good friends with Jimmy, and Jimmy was 
often at the cottage talking with the visitor 
as he worked in his small plot of garden ; and 
the visits soon became welcome and precious 
to them both. And the gentleman and the 
boy joined in many an earnest talk and were 
good friends. One day, after some months 
of intimacy, when the June sun was in the 
sky, Jimmy came to his friend glowing with 
a piece of kindly news. Passing near the cot- 
tage-yard, where a pile of faggots for winter 
fires lay, he chanced to see a robin go into 
the pile with a worm in its mouth. “There’s 
a nest!” said Jimmy. At once all his kind 
feeling to his new neighbour gathered in a 
resolve to get at it. In half a second he had 
leaped a ditch, pressed his way through an 
opening in a thorn hedge, and was peering 
into the darkness within the faggots, where 
the robin had hidden away its little brood. 
And there was the nest, just arm’s length 
away, full of little mites, with all their yellow 
beaks wide opened for a morsel from their 
mother’s mouth. He made a dart at the 
mother and nearly caught her, but one of 
the sticks of the faggots had got up under 
the sleeve of his jacket and stopped his 
arm, when his fingers were just short of 
her. Deadly frightened, with her heart 
palpitating till she scarcely knew what she 
was doing, she got away. Then Jimmy 
pulled out his arm and thrust it in again, 
clearing his sleeve of the sticks, and, pressing 
closer and closer, grasped the heads of the 
young birds, who, thinking his fingers were 
something to eat, lifted their heads up and 
opened their mouths very wide. One by one 
he pulled them out, twisted their necks, and 
flung them into the ditch behind him. And 
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in less than a minute, the little nestful lay 
among the dead leaves at the bottom of the 
ditch, beneath the rich wild growths of its 
summer’s banks, bleeding and dead. 

And the mother-bird flitted about in the 
branches above the ditch, crying and sobbing 
and screaming, as mother-birds do when their 
babes are killed, with her little heart all fit 
to break, while Jimmy went rapidly round 
to the front gate to tell his new friend what 
he had done. 

“Tve just cleared a nest of those young 
thieves out of your faggots, Mr. They 
would have had a fine time with your red 
currants.” 

Never did a healthy sunburnt face radiate 
with a fresher sense of kindly triumph as he 
put out his hand for the usual shake, and 
looked eagerly into his friend’s face for his 
good word. But the look he saw there per- 
plexed him, and his face quickly spread over 
with wonderment and pain. After a mo- 
ment’s sad pause, his friend broke out in 
genuine dismay, “Oh, Jimmy, I am sorry; 
have you killed them ?” 

The boy’s hand and his friend’s were still 
locked as they gazed into each other’s faces, 
each taking in the other's pain. Jimmy 
clearly saw that his friend’s whole heart was 
sick ; and his own became so too. He would 
not have been the frank boy that he was had 
he not responded to his friend’s grief in the 
openest, most genuine way. 

“Tam very sorry if I’ve grieved you,” he 
said, his eyes being a great deal nearer to 
tears than they had ever been in his life 
before at anybody’s pain. ‘“ But they steal 
corn and fruit,” he said softly. 

“No, my boy, robins never ate a grain of 
corn ; it would kill them, nor do they eat 
fruit. They eat grubs in summer and crumbs 
at the kitchen door in winter; but never 
corn—nor currants. Oh, Jimmy, my boy, 
you've done a cruel thing. Listen to that 
poor bird.” And they both, boy and friend, 
stood and listened. 

Jimmy’s face was calm and pale as he 
looked towards the back of the house where 
the tree over the ditch was, where the little 
dead lay, flung in the wet grass. His love of 
his grieved friend had put him just in the 
mood to hear and to feel another’s pain. 

And Jimmy stood still, a big tear starting 
to his eye. The two hands had not parted yet. 

And for a happy song, the bird was scream- 
ing its distress; and it thrilled in Jimmy’s 
heart. He had never noticed such a thing 
before, and a shower of tears washed his 
honest, hardy face. 








“Jimmy,” his friend said, “you go to 
church and say your prayers there ; but this 
is church, and everywhere else, and, remem- 
_ everything and everybody belongs to 

od. 
, * He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’” 

Then there was another moment’s silence, 
and the little cries of a dreadful distress 
came from the neighbourhood of the ditch. 
Then his friend and he walked round to it 
and viewed the little dead. And Jimmy was 
a wiser, larger, nobler boy. 

All these eleven years of his life there had 
been a hidden man of his heart, which sided 
with God and goodness and helpless things, 
which nobody had touched. It was a very 
humble, a very kind, and a very brave thing 
that was in him; but from his birth until 
now it had dwelt hidden from him and shut 
up in him, waiting for the opening of its 
prison doors, by that touch of his friend’s 
SOIrow. 

It was a wound that opened the door—the 
sight of his friend’s wounded heart looking 
out of his face, and the sound of that bird’s 
wounded heart heard in the cries of its 
distress: he saw his conduct wounding. 

And it is when children see their selfish 
ways wounding the heart of that friend of 
children, the man Christ Jesus, that they 
learn best to loathe selfish ways ; and out of 
its hiding-place comes the diviner, nobler, 
more blissful and hidden life of the heart. 

So it is through one who is wounded for 
our transgressions that we get power to become 
the sons of the dear God “who loveth us,” 
who “made and loveth all.” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ There’s a friend for little children.” 
Lesson: Mark ix. 33—37. 
Text: “And they brought young children to Him.” 


Now these hidden and beautiful things of 
the heart were not intended to live by fits 
and starts, but to grow daily, and they cannot 
do so of themselves. Once more we will 
learn our truth from Jimmy. 

It is another June day; the melancholy 
little sounds at the faggot heap had died 
away, when Jimmy, returning from the great 
fields of mown grass and growing corn which 
lay around his father’s house, turned into the 
cottage garden of his friend again. His voice 
was quick and his step was joyous, yet was 
his nose bleeding, and one end of his broad 
linen collar lay loosely out of its place on his 
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shoulder, crumpled and torn from its button 
at his throat. 

“Will you let me have a wash, please ?” 
he began, looking up with a certain sense of 
boyish dignity in his strong, smiling face. 

“How is this?” said his friend, taking 
him along the little path that ran indoors 
to the wash he had asked for. 

The boy’s tread was as firm as if he walked 
to a band of music, and his two eyes glowed 
with a secret pride as he answered— 

“Well; young Davy was getting at a nest 
up in the nut wood. I caught him at it and 
pulled him down, and told him to let it alone, 
and he told me to mind my own business, 
and I told him that it was my business. And 
he was climbing again and I pulled him 
down again, and he hit me, and we had a 
set to, and that’s how I got my collar torn, 
and why I want a wash. He’s gone home 
crying, and he said he’d tell his father ; and I 
told him they were my father’s woods, not 
his father’s. Any way,” he continued, “the 
birds are there all right, and I told him if I 
find them gone I'll give it him straight !” 

Jimmy’s eyes glowed over his washing- 
bowl as he looked up and spoke his story, 
which was broken by lifting up handfuls of 
water to his face. He seemed never to care a 
bit for the blow on his nose, as he went on, 
breathless with his story, sometimes speaking 
it through the water which began to gleam 
with bright colour. Jimmy talked like the 
champion that he was of a callow brood, 
now quietly sleeping under the wings of their 
mother among the leafy branches of the nut 
wood instead of lying dead in the grass. But 
why had he come into the cottage ? His own 
home was not half a field’s length away. 
His friend suspected the reason was that he 
did not care to let the people at home see 
the hidden man of his heart. They would 
have thought far more of the button torn off 
his shirt-collar than of the little bird which 
slept in peace, brooding over her little family 
to-night, to wake to-morrow morning to hap- 
piness and song. 

When he had washed, his anxiety peeped 
out. ‘“ Will Mrs. —— be kind enough to 
stitch me a button on? I have not got the 
button ; it dropped, and I could not find it. 
I don’t care to let them know at home,” he 
added rather awkwardly. 

Davy’s fists and kicks were not too much 
for his courage, but home ideas would strain 
it too much as yet; he would be counted 
silly there and be laughed at. That trial he 
felt would be too severe for him. He was 
only a beginner in kindness to helpless things. 








So he wanted a friend for his better ways, 
who would put strength in him. He had 
a mother, but she would not have helped 
him. He had sisters, and sisters were made on 
purpose to be helpers of boy’s tenderness, 
but they would not have helped him: and 
it is not good for hearts seeking to be good 
to be alone, so he turned into the cottage. 
And though his ways had been rather rough 
and not wholly beautiful, he found there 
what he wanted, an understanding and 
sympathetic friend. 

And why did he know that he should find 
one there? Why, because he knew that the 
man disliked what he had been striving 
against. Had he not seen him wounded by 
it! It was just because Jimmy had come 
to understand the keen pain of his friend at 
bird-nesting, that he instinctively turned in 
for his wash and his button stitching on. If 
he had never seen him wounded for the 
transgression he would never have opened 
that garden-gate with such confidence. If 
his friend had boxed his ears for killing the 
robins, or had ordered him off the premises, 
being maddened by his ways, Jimmy would 
neither have hated the transgression nor 
would he have turned so naturally to his 
friend for grace to help in this his time of 
need. 

And there is another friend of struggling 
children who answers the same purpose as 
Jimmy’s cottage friend—Jesus. Prayer is 
the way to Him; it is the footpath to the 
heavenly house where He dwells. Children 
and He can touch hearts, and become strong 
in tenderness and triumphant in goodness, 
even though father and mother do not help 
them, though even their little sisters do not. 

When Jimmy reached home that night he 
had got a penny copy of St. John’s Gospel 
in his pocket ; and after his supper he slipped 
away into his bedroom and began to read it: 
and for the first time in his life he thought 
of the person it told about as the person to 
pray to, and with whom daily to live, so 
that he might get out of his weaknesses, and 
defeat his temptation, and keep his new man 
alive. 

And Jimmy kept his gracious ways with 
birds, and grew stronger in them, and be- 
came a manlier, happier boy. 

And there were fewer mother-birds with 
broken hearts, crying in their distress over 
their little dead children and ruined homes ; 
and there were fewer grubs and caterpillars 
and snails in the gardens. And even young 
Davy began to think that Jimmy was a 
nobler boy, and he wondered how it was. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus meek and gentle.” 
Lesson : Matt. xi. 25—30. 
Text: “Him hath God exalted to be a prince and a Saviour.” 


When your best nature ceases to be hidden 
to yourself it very often hides itself away 
from friends. Its new-born goodness and 
simplicity feel weak, and timid, and strange, 
and soon die amongst people who are not 
good and simple themselves. But even when 
at home there is no sympathy for it, when 
indeed nobody on earth cares a bit for its 
wants and strugglings to be good to every 
creature of God, Jesus in heaven cares for 
it, and will help it daily to walk in His 
ways, in the field and street, in the school 
and home, with birds and with boys, and to 
be all the while happy. He knows how hard 
this is; He has gone through it all; for He 
had very little sympathy at home, nor was 
He understood by the people of His village 
who counted themselves the friends of God. 

Perhaps you know people, people who call 
themselves followers of Jesus too, who are a 
great terror to you, as such people were to 
me when I was a child trying to live out my 
hidden man of the heart. 

But Jesus is loving; to the timidly good 
He clings most tenderly, and delights to 
hear them talk to Him. Such talks we call 
prayer. He wants you to come as children 
came on earth, right to Him, right to His 
throne. You are all His subjects, and He is 
your own King. 

There was once a great Mogul emperor 
who was much like Jesus. He lived in a 
grand and glorious place, throned upon a 
rock, with great courtyards of smoothest 
marble, and pillared halls and majestic rooms 
around him, and acres of fountained gardens. 
But the emperor’s heart was grander and 
larger than his palace, for whilst his palace 
shone with precious stones, his heart shone and 
burnt with human love. His palace covered 
acres, but his heart spread over all his king- 
dom, and included the most miserable in his 
cities and all the farthest tents of his deserts; 
and he longed to join hands with all that 
was weak in them, and to be good and kind 
to them. And his troubled people knew it 
and came to him in their trouble. The poor 
man would see his prince and let him know 
his perplexity, and ask his guidance and help. 

The palace was large, and there were 
many courtyards to pass through before the 
emperor's room was reached. And in the 
courtyards were clumps of soldiers with 
spears ; and in the halls were courtiers with 





gold and silver deckings, and the soldiers 
were coarse, and the courtiers were proud 
and haughty, amd, alas, the troubled could 
not get to their prince. 

Sometimes they were happy. They caught 
him in the market-place and went up to him. 
But when they wanted him in his palace, 
they had to see the soldiers and then the 
courtiers ; if the soldiers did not say “No” 
to them, the courtiers said it. And when 
people with troubles came there, they were 
for ever sent away sad: they could not get 
at their friend. The Emperor was so much 
homelier and simpler, and fuller of manhood 
than his servants were. 

At length his people’s disappointments 
came to his ears and he resolved to change 
it all. 

His own private room was in the inner 
part of the palace on the top of a steep rock, 
looking out over the city below and over 
great sweeps of country beyond. In this 
room he ordered men to hang a chime of 
golden bells and from the bells to drop a 
chain down to the ground far below, and 


there to put up this notice by the chain, - 


“For my troubled subjects. The Emperor.” 
No more should they have to go to the sol- 
diers, who cared nothing for their troubles, 
nor to the courtiers; they should come direct 
to their king, and their king himself would 
come to them. 

Just such a chain as that has Jesus made 
right down from heaven, that every child 
may ring and cry for help to Himself direct. 
Every earnest wish goes right into the pre- 
sence chamber of the Christian’s King, and 
the King Himself comes out of his chamber 
and draws near to the child. 

Jimmy wanted help and went to the cot- 
tage ; but “if we want help,” says Paul, “ let 
us go boldly to the throne.” Jesus is so 
much kindlier, homelier, and fuller of love 
than any of His subjects, and He can put 
strength into us and encourage us as neither 
friend nor mother can. If we want help for 
what is good but weak in us, let us think of, 
and look at, and talk to the gracious Jesus. 
He it is who joins all power with an under- 
standing heart. 

Heaven is that Emperor’s palace upon the 
rock. The cry of a wanting heart is that 
chain reaching from the ground to the Em- 
peror’s presence chamber, and Jesus—you 
know what was His lovely and lovable life 
here—that same Jesus is exalted there to be 
our Prince and our Saviour, to help every 
noble action and to comfort every hopeless 
heart. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE SADNESS OF THE AGE. 


[HE note struck by Dr. Hatch, in his account of | 

the religiouslife and thoughtof the last fifty years, | 
will find an echo in the souls of many who have long | 
felt, if they have not ventured to say, that the reli- 
gious spirit of the age is one of ‘‘ growing and in- 
evitable sadness.’’ In the final triumph of good 
over evil we have not lost faith ; we still believe in 
our cause and in our Leader. But we cannot go 
forth to the strife witha light ora joyous heart. 
The world has become a vast whispering gallery 
which echoes every cry of suffering in our ears. 
The depths of our social system have parted asunder 
and we can see all the horrible crime and corruption 
which once lay there concealed. We have a new 
conception of the mass of sin and suffering with 
which we have to struggle, know the enormous 
work we have to do and the weakness of the little 
band of workers. No wonder that this should 
‘* bring the eternal note of sadness in.’’ Without 
faith in Christ, as Dr. Hatch says of himself, we 
should be pessimists of the most hopeless kind. But 
He saves us from despair. 


MINES AND THE LAW. 


When the House of Commons has a chance of 
setting itself to practical work, it shows that it has 
not lost allitsold commonsense. It has just decided 
by an enormous majority that boys shall not be 
employed in mines till they are twelve years of age ; 
the limit originally proposed by the Government 
was ten, but Mr. Burt, who knows from his own 
experience what a boy’s life underground is like, 
easily persuaded the House to protect the children’s 
health and strength for two more years. The 
proper place for all children of that age is the school 
and the home, certainly not the mine, with its sti- 
fling unwholesome air. Nothing but the eagerness 
to add a trifle to the weekly income would induce a 
parent to put a child to such work, and if the chil- 
dren are not protected by those who should watch 
over them, the nation must step in and undertake 
the duty. This we have all cometofeel. But when 
people are of an age and in a position to look after 
themselves, it is no duty of ours to legislate for them 
in their supposed interests, and those who were 
anxious to prevent women from working at the pit 
brow made a very serious mistake. The work is not 
unhealthy, the dress is not more unwomanly than 
thousands of women wear every day of their lives, 
without protest or remark ; and what possible reason 
can there be, setting these aside, for driving them 
from the open air into the stifling factory or the 
crowded work-room, or to other occupations ruinous 
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to body and soul alike? Philanthropy when it lacks 





wisdom may work the most terrible mischief, as all 
experience proves. 


DISHONEST COMMERCE. 


We need a prophet new inspired to denounce 
commercial dishonesty in all its forms ; the dishonesty 
that puts in bad material where it will not easily be 
detected, that substitutes inferior work where it will 
not show, that puts false trade marks on cheap and 
worthless goods. Fraud of this kind we all agree to 
condemn ; but a more subtle form of unfair dealing 
we tolerate or even admire, especially when it is 
carried on by rich men on an enormous scale. When 
a set of merchants combine to buy up the whole 
supply of some commodity with which people can- 
not dispense, such as corn, coffee, or cotton, and then, 
after securing a monopoly for the time, refuse to sell 
except at an exorbitant price, we look on their con- 
duct as not calling for any decided censure. But in 
nine cases out of ten such a speculation is mere 
gambling; it may succeed, and then the rich man 
becomes richer still; it may fail, and then he is 
ruined. In the one case his reward comes out of 
other people’s pockets ; in the other, the loss is apt 
to fall on unfortunate creditors. To all those who 
have any sense of justice such a man will appear a 
commercial pirate and nothing else. Two ‘‘corners,”” 
as these swindling systems are called, in coffee and 
in wheat have just failed, and the men who organized 
them have been all but ruined; but a “‘ corner” in 
cotton got up over in America has not been broken 
down yet ; and what is the consequence? The mills 
of Lancashire are running half time so as to lessen 
the demand for cotton and to keep down the price 
artificially raised. To make a few millionaires 
wealthier than they are now, workers in the north 
have to sacrifice half their weekly wages ; the home 
is comfortless, and women and children do not get 
enough food to eat or proper clothing to wear. No 
wonder that the socialist orator gets an audience, 
when he attacks capital and its ways. And when 
the socialist speaks, the Christian must not be silent. 


TORTURE BY CHURCH BELLS, 


Sweet and solemn is the music of Church bells as 
it floats across the sea or wanders through valley and 
glen, waking memories of the past and stirring 
emotion to inspire the future; but the sound has 
not always the same charm. If the chimes are 
harsh and jangled out of tune, they grate and jar 
upon the ear. To the nervous, the invalid, and the 
sufferer, who cannot escape and find refuge elsewhere, 
the sound may, and too often does, become a positive 
torture, especially when the clash recurs at all hours 
of the day to banish sleep and impair strength. 
Most of us know in some degree or other the anxiety 
and the pain thus caused, but, as a rule, requests 
for relief, if made in a proper spirit, meet with a 
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FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus meek and gentle.” 
Lesson : Matt. xi. 25—30. 
Text: “Him hath God exalted to be a prince and a Saviour.” 


When your best nature ceases to be hidden 
to yourself it very often hides itself away 
from friends. Its new-born goodness and 
simplicity feel weak, and timid, and strange, 
and soon die amongst people who are not 
good and simple themselves. But even when 
at home there is no sympathy for it, when 
indeed nobody on earth cares a bit for its 
wants and strugglings to be good to every 
creature of God, Jesus in heaven cares for 
it, and will help it daily to walk in His 
ways, in the field and street, in the school 
and home, with birds and with boys, and to 
be all the while happy. He knows how hard 
this is; He has gone through it all; for He 
had very little sympathy at home, nor was 
He understood by the people of His village 
who counted themselves the friends of God. 

Perhaps you know people, people who call 
themselves followers of Jesus too, who are a 
great terror to you, as such people were to 
me when I was a child trying to live out my 
hidden man of the heart. 

But Jesus is loving ; to the timidly good 
He clings most tenderly, and delights to 
hear them talk to Him. Such talks we call 
prayer. He wants you to come as children 
came on earth, right to Him, right to His 
throne. You are all His subjects, and He is 
your own King. 

There was once a great Mogul emperor 
who was much like Jesus. He lived in a 
grand and glorious place, throned upon a 
rock, with great courtyards of smoothest 
marble, and pillared halls and majestic rooms 
around him, and acres of fountained gardens. 
But the emperor’s heart was grander and 
larger than his palace, for whilst his palace 
shone with precious stones, his heart shone and 
burnt with human love. His palace covered 
acres, but his heart spread over all his king- 
dom, and included the most miserable in his 
cities and all the farthest tents of his deserts; 
and he longed to join hands with all that 
was weak in them, and to be good and kind 
to them. And his troubled people knew it 
and came to him in their trouble. The poor 
man would see his prince and let him know 
his perplexity, and ask his guidance and help. 

The palace was large, and there were 
many courtyards to pass through before the 
emperor's room was reached. And in the 
courtyards were clumps of soldiers with 
spears ; and in the halls were courtiers with 





gold and silver deckings, and the soldiers 
were coarse, and the courtiers were proud 
and haughty, and, alas, the troubled could 
not get to their prince. 

Sometimes they were happy. They caught 
him in the market-place and went up to him. 
But when they wanted him in his palace, 
they had to see the soldiers and then the 
courtiers ; if the soldiers did not say “No” 
to them, the courtiers said it. And when 
people with troubles came there, they were 
for ever sent away sad: they could not get 
at their friend. The Emperor was so much 
homelier and simpler, and fuller of manhood 
than his servants were. 

At length his people’s disappointments 
came to his ears and he resolved to change 
it all. 

His own private room was in the inner 
part of the palace on the top of a steep rock, 
looking out over the city below and over 
great sweeps of country beyond. In this 
room he ordered men to hang a chime of 
golden bells and from the bells to drop a 
chain down to the ground far below, and 


there to put up this notice by the chain, - 


”? 


“For my troubled subjects. The Emperor. 
No more should they have to go to the sol- 
diers, who cared nothing for their troubles, 
nor to the courtiers; they should come direct 
to their king, and their king himself would 
come to them. 

Just such a chain as that has Jesus made 
right down from heaven, that every child 
may ring and cry for help to Himself direct. 
Every earnest wish goes right into the pre- 
sence chamber of the Christian’s King, and 
the King Himself comes out of his chamber 
and draws near to the child. 

Jimmy wanted help and went to the cot- 
tage ; but “if we want help,” says Paul, “ let 
us go boldly to the throne.” Jesus is so 
much kindlier, homelier, and fuller of love 
than any of His subjects, and He can put 
strength into us and encourage us as neither 
friend nor mother can. If we want help for 
what is good but weak in us, let us think of, 
and look at, and talk to the gracious Jesus. 
He it is who joins all power with an under- 
standing heart. 

Heaven is that Emperor’s palace upon the 
rock. The cry of a wanting heart is that 
chain reaching from the ground to the Em- 
peror’s presence chamber, and Jesus—you 
know what was His lovely and lovable life 
here—that same Jesus is exalted there to be 
our Prince and our Saviour, to help every 
noble action and to comfort every hopeless 
heart. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE SADNESS OF THE AGE. 


HE note struck by Dr. Hatch, in his account of 

the religiouslife and thoughtof the last fifty years, 
will find an echo in the souls of many who have long 
felt, if they have not ventured to say, that the reli- 
gious spirit of the age is one of ‘‘ growing and in- 
evitable sadness.’’ In the final triumph of good 
over evil we have not lost faith ; we still believe in 
our cause and in our Leader. But we cannot go 
forth to the strife witha light ora joyous heart. 
The world has become a vast whispering gallery 
which echoes every cry of suffering in our ears. 
The depths of our social system have parted asunder 
and we can see all the horrible crime and corruption 
which once lay there concealed. We have a new 
conception of the mass of sin and suffering with 
which we have to struggle, know the enormous 
work we have to do and the weakness of the little 
band of workers. No wonder that this should 
‘* bring the eternal note of sadness in.’”’ Without 
faith in Christ, as Dr. Hatch says of himself, we 
should be pessimists of the most hopeless kind. But 
He saves us from despair. 


MINES AND THE LAW. 


When the House of Commons has a chance of 
setting itself to practical work, it shows that it has 
not lost allitsold commonsense. It has just decided 
by an enormous majority that boys shall not be 
employed in mines till they are twelve years of age ; 
the limit originally proposed by the Government 
was ten, but Mr. Burt, who knows from his own 
experience what a boy’s life underground is like, 
easily persuaded the House to protect the children’s 
health and strength for two more years. The 
proper place for all children of that age is the school 
and the home, certainly not the mine, with its sti- 
fling unwholesome air. Nothing but the eagerness 
to add a trifle to the weekly income would induce a 
parent to put a child to such work, and if the chil- 
dren are not protected by those who should watch 
over them, the nation must step in and undertake 
the duty. This we have all cometofeel. But when 
people are of an age and in a position to look after 
themselves, it is no duty of ours to legislate for them 
in their supposed interests, and those who were 
anxious to prevent women from working at the pit 
brow made a very serious mistake. The work is not 
unhealthy, the dress is not more unwomanly than 
thousands of women wear every day of their lives, 
without protest or remark ; and what possible reason 
can there be, setting these aside, for driving them 
from the open air into the stifling factory or the 
crowded work-room, or to other occupations ruinous 
to body and soul alike? Philanthropy when it lacks 
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| wisdom may work the most terrible mischief, as all 


experience proves. 


DISHONEST COMMERCE. 

We need a prophet new inspired to denounce 
commercial dishonesty in all its forms ; the dishonesty 
that puts in bad material where it will not easily be 


detected, that substitutes inferior work where it will 


not show, that puts false trade marks on cheap and 
worthless goods. Fraud of this kind we all agree to 
condemn ; but a more subtle form of unfair dealing 
we tolerate or even admire, especially when it is 
carried on by rich men on an enormous scale. When 
a set of merchants combine to buy up the whole 
supply of some commodity with which people can- 
not dispense, such as corn, coffee, or cotton, and then, 
after securing a monopoly for the time, refuse to sell 
except at an exorbitant price, we look on their con- 
duct as not calling for any decided censure. But in 
nine cases out of ten such a speculation is mere 
gambling; it may succeed, and then the rich man 
becomes richer still; it may fail, and then he is 
ruined. In the one case his reward comes out of 
other people’s pockets ; in the other, the loss is apt 
to fall on unfortunate creditors. To all those who 
have any sense of justice such a man will appear a 
commercial pirate and nothing else. Two ‘‘corners,”’ 
as these swindling systems are called, in coffee and 
in wheat have just failed, and the men who organized 
them have been all but ruined; but a “‘ corner” in 
cotton got up over in America has not been broken 
down yet ; and what is the consequence? The mills 
of Lancashire are running half time so as to lessen 
the demand for cotton and to keep down the price 
artificially raised. To make a few millionaires 
wealthier than they are now, workers in the north 
have to sacrifice half their weekly wages ; the home 
is comfortless, and women and children do not get 
enough food to eat or proper clothing to wear. No 
wonder that the socialist orator gets an audience, 
when he attacks capital and its ways. And when 
the socialist speaks, the Christian must not be silent. 


TORTURE BY CHURCH BELLS, 


Sweet and solemn is the music of Church bells as 
it floats across the sea or wanders through valley and 
glen, waking memories of the past and stirring 
emotion to inspire the future; but the sound has 
not always the same charm. If the chimes are 
harsh and jangled out of tune, they grate and jar 
upon the ear. To the nervous, the invalid, and the 
sufferer, who cannot escape and find refuge elsewhere, 
the sound may, and too often does, become a positive 
torture, especially when the clash recurs at all hours 
of the day to banish sleep and impair strength. 
Most of us know in some degree or other the anxiety 
and the pain thus caused, but, as a rule, requests 
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kindly reply. Unfortunately it is not so always, and 
letters that have been lately published show to what 
asad extent custom may prevail over courtesy and 
superstition over sympathy, even in the hearts of 
those who, like their Master, should be most ready 
to respond to the cry of suffering. We do not like 
to see clergymen, or any other men, in prison, but if 
there is any one who should see the inside of a gaol, 
it is not the priest who lights candles on the altar or 
wears vestments of strange cut and colour, but the 
one who will not silence or muffle his bells when they 
endanger life itself.. If the Sabbath was made for 
man, the Church and its bells, the instruments and 
ordinances of service, were made for man too. This 
is the spirit of Christ’s teaching and example. 


NONCONFORMIST COLLEGES. 


It is very clear that the Nonconformist colleges of 
the country are beginning to suffer from the troubles 
which always come in times of transition. It is cer- 
tainly so among the Congregationalists, and probably 
among other Churches as well. At Lancashire Col- 
lege the supply of students duly qualified for the 
work they would undertake is seriously small. In 
Yorkshire two institutions are about to amalgamate. 
In the Midland counties Spring Hill College has 
made a bold move and transferred itself in an altered 
form to Oxford. At New College, Hampstead, there 
has been serious dissatisfaction, and the committee 
have practically admitted that they had failed to 
keep in touch with the students in their charge. In 
other places, too, there are murmurs and complaints 
that will make themselves heard very soon. There 
ought to be a thorough inquiry into the condition of 
the colleges and a complete change of system. The 
fact is, that things have utterly changed since these 
institutions were founded. The universities were 
closed then ; local colleges such as we see springing 
up on all sides were not even a dream. Students for 
the ministry had to get the whole of their education 
in literature, science, and theology within their col- 
lege walls. The professors were few, and had to 
teach many things to many men. Now there is no 
need that the Churches should find teachers of clas- 
sics, or mathematics, or physical science; all these 
things can be taught more easily and efficiently in 
the colleges of thenation. They need not waste their 
strength in this way any longer. What they have 
to do is to find men to teach the science, the history, 
and the philosophy of religion ; to train the ministers 
of the future to understand and to satisfy the needs 
of human hearts. They will need strong men for 
work like this, scholars of the true type, men who 
have learned that if there is power in the printed 
page, there is power too in the spontaneous utterance 
and in the simple natural life ; men who can think, 
act, lead, and inspire. These are the best teachers 
for those who are to teach others. 


A CEMETERY DISPUTE IN WALES. 


Injustice leaves a long trail of evil behind it, and 
even when grievances have been redressed, the bitter 





memories of the past still liveon. Every one hoped, 
when the burial-grounds were thrown open to men 
of all Churches, that the last had been heard of the 
wrongs and outrages which too often used to deepen 
the darkness of the grave itself. And for the most 
part it isso. But here and there an unwise or un- 
charitable man, on one side or the other, tries to 
prolong or to revive the conflict and enmity of the 
past. Sometimes the provocation comes from the 
clergyman, who gives witha grudging and unfriendly 
spirit just as much as the law requires, and not an 
inch more; sometimes the Nonconformists are to 
blame. There was a strange case of this in a Welsh 
parish just lately. The greater part of the par- 
ishioners were Nonconformists, and they did not 
wish to have the common burial-ground or any part 
of it consecrated. The Church-people, not un- 
naturally, asked that part of the ground might be 
specially set aside and consecrated for their use. 
This request was at first refused, but soon wiser 
counsels prevailed, and it was decided to write and 
get the advice of well-known leaders and Noncon- 
formists in other parts of the country. Their ad- 
vice was clear—not to refuse to others the justice 
they would have asked for themselves. Mr. Bright’s 
letter put the whole case ina nutshell. ‘I would 
not seek occasion of dispute,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and would 
try to be as friendly and moderate to Churchmen as 
I would wish them to be to Nonconformists.’’ If 
men would but act in this spirit, how much contro- 
versy would be avoided, and how much less of bit- 
terness and rancour there would be in those differ- 
ences and distinctions which no human power can 
sweep away ! 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
CHURCH AND GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


The miserable conflict between the French Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic Church still goes on, 
and the longer it lasts the more bitter and deadly 
does it seem to become. It means loss of peace, loss 
of power, loss of sympathy, of almost everything 
that makes a nation strong and great. The latest 
blow of the Government directed against the Church 
must seem to us at any rate cruel and unjust. Till 
now the young men who were being trained for the 
priesthood in Catholic Seminaries or colleges were 
exempt from the conscription. Now this privilege 
is taken away, and they will have to serve their time 
in the army like every oneelse. The Ministry would 
not even accept the compromise adopted in Germany, 
allowing them to serve not in the ranks but in the 
ambulance corps, saving life instead of taking it. 
Such a concession might surely have been made; it 
would not have infringed the most visionary and 
abstract idea of equality, and it would have gone 
far to satisfy the consciences of those who are most 
distressed by the law as it now stands. In strange 
contrast with this intolerance stands the immunity 
granted to all the students in the Ecole Normale, the 
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great scientific colleges of France; they are to go 
free, while the students in the Seminaries are taken. 
The French Government will spare the professor but 
not the priest ; that is what all this means; and it 
will put what pressure it can upon parents to induce 
them to train their sons in science and not in theo- 
logy. Itis not the tyranny of the military system 
that we should blame for this iniquity, but the 
spirit of atheistic intolerance. 


THE AMERICAN HERESY CASE. 


The prosecution of the Professors at Andover for 
heresy has ended in the strangest way. The begin- 
ning was bad enough, but the end is discreditable, 
not to say disgraceful. One of the five against 
whom the charge was brought has been removed by 
the visitors from his professorial chair, but his four 
colleagues are allowed to remain. And yet the case, 
if it was sound in one instance, must have been 
sound in all; for the professors were accused not 
only of teaching heretical opinions themselves but 
also of countenancing such teaching by other members 
of the college staff. Dr. Egbert Smyth, against 
whom sentence has been delivered, if the account in 
the*British Weekly be accurate, was actually con- 
demned on the strength of passages written not by 
himself but by his colleagues acquitted by the same 
tribunal that convicted him. This is a mere parody 
of justice, cruel in itself, fatal in its results. Another 
verdict of this kind will do infinitely more harm to 
the truths which orthodox theologians are eager to 
defend than could be done by a hundred heretics. 


THE BIBLE IN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


A Hindu writer has raised a very difficult ques- 
tion ina letter to the Record. He asks why the Bible 
should be still excluded from the Government schools 
in India. Native opinion, he asserts, would be in 
favour of its use; and their supposed hostility he 
takes to be our sole objection. But when he comes 
to explain how he would have it used, it is clear 
that his position is one which very many Christians 
could not possibly accept. He looks upon the Bible 
as a great literary work, the knowledge of which is 
essential for the appreciation of phrases and allusions 
in every English classic; as a model of style; and 
as a text-book in ancient history and antiquities. 
He thinks also, though on this part of his argument 
he lays little stress, that the Indian people, if they 
thus came to know the real character of Christianity, 
would be less ready to suspect us of secretly trying 
to make them change their faith and destroy their 
caste. It isa plausible case, to say the least. But 
when a similar proposal was made in England a few 
years ago, it roused a storm of indignation. To 
make the Bible a mere manual, to put it on the level 
of a school book, we were told, was to degrade it ; 
and this objection is not one that can be affected by 
change of circumstances. If it is a degradation in 
One case, itis soin the other. And besides this, there 
is graye cause for doubting how far the Hindu 








writer represents the general feeling of his fellow 
countrymen, and, as the Editor of the Record justly 
points out, the initiative in such a change must come 
from India, not from England; if we were to lead 
the way, we should certainly provoke distrust and 
suspicion. If Indians want the Bible in their schools, 
let them say so. Then we shall know what to do. 


OUR EMIGRANTS. 


Week after week the great flood of emigration 
pours steadily on, seeming as if it would have no 
end. Just now itis thought to be the one remedy 
for all our social disorders, though at the best it is 
a remedy of despair. We cannot deal with our 
population, and so we are bound to get rid of it; 
that is the sum of our philosophy ; and on the whole 
it is better to give them that chance of happiness 
and prosperity than to give them nothing atall. But 
how long other nations will allow us to send them 
our failures we cannot tell. The authorities of the 
United States stopped a large party of Irish emi- 
grants a short time ago, on the ground that they 
had been sent out with a free passage by the English 
government. But on appeal, this conduct proved to 
be illegal. It was decided that the only questions 
that the Emigration Commissioners might ask were 
whether the emigrants were self-supporting, and 
whether they were criminals or lunatics. So for the 
present, the shores of America are still open to those 
who will work if they have a chance, and whose 
poverty is their only crime. Mr. Lowell’s beauti- 
ful lines are still true, in which he boasts of his 
country— 


“ For her free latch-string never was drawn in, 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.” 


But it may not be always so. America cannot go 
on receiving without limit the refuse of Europe and 
turning them into orderly and loyal citizens. The 
end must come some day, and though our colonies 
will still be left, we must not trust too much to their 
patience and self-sacrifice. But as yet, happily, 
that day is still far off in the dim distance. We 
have time to make things better here at home. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
TWO GREAT SOCIETIES. 


There has been some rather heated controversy 
during the last few weeks over the respective posi- 
tions of the two great missionary societies of the 
English Church, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel and the Church Missionary Society, better 
known to most people as the C.M.S. and 8.P.G. 
The Church Missionary Society, which in spite of 
recent changes and developments still preserves a 
strong evangelical element, has continued to grow 
steadily in power and importance. Its income has 
now nearly reached a quarter of a million ; last year 
it was about £240,000, and there are evident indica- 
tions that it will rise still higher yet. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, on the other hand, 
which is more closely allied with the High Church 
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party, is almost stationary. Its income is just what 
it was ten years ago, about £105,000. Its working 
expenses are higher in proportion than those of the 
sister society ; and its more ardent supporters com- 
plain that their friends show but little interest and 
enthusiasm in the mission cause. The complaint is 
admitted to be just; but, instead of setting to work 
to remedy these evils and defects, some, at any rate, 
of the High Church party are abusing their more 
successful fellow workers, suggesting that Evange- 
licals do but little Christian work at home, and so 
are able tocut a better figure abroad. Suchacharge 
is cruel and absurd. Wherever a strong interest in 
foreign missions is to be found we may be quite sure 
that the whole Church life is sound, vigorous, and 
loyal, and, on the other hand, unless Christians care 
greatly for the heathen at home, they are not likely 
to Gare much for the heathen far away. 


MR. STANLEY’S COMPLAINTS. 


It would be foolish to attach too much importance 
to Mr. Stanley’s indignant letter denouncing the 
missionaries on the Congo. It was evidently written 
in haste, under strong excitement, and said what he 
felt, not what he thought. When hisanger has had 
time to cool down, he will probably regret having 
penned at least two-thirds of that very fiery epistle. 
But in justice to Mr. Stanley it must be said that 
the provocation was considerable. He was in a 
position of extreme difficulty ; his provisions were 
running short, his force was in danger of starving. 
He was bound either to push on with great haste 
into a district not suffering from famine, or to obtain 
supplies where he was. The latter alternative was 
impossible. The missionaries had been doing their 
own proper work, teaching their faith, not farming ; 
so they could not help him in this emergency. They 
were even in doubt whether they had power to allow 
him to use the mission steamers for the transport of 
his expedition. They demurred, hesitated, raised 
difficulties, if they did not actually refuse, and that 
at a time when every hour was of importance. Mr. 
Stanley on his side, feeling that he had done so much 
to make the Congo mission possible, and remember- 
ing all the help freely given by his colleagues and 
himself in former days, was angry, very angry, at 
this excess of caution. Very few men would have 
kept their temper at such a time; Mr. Stanley lost 
his ; and wedo not blame him. Butit is a pity that 
he wrote in haste. He got the steamers, and it 
would have been a crying shame if he had not. If 
they had been refused to an expedition on its way 
to save life and to deliver prisoners, it would have 
been a blow to missionary effort, not only on the 
Congo but elsewhere, from which it would have 
taken years to recover. 


PRUDENCE THE BEST ENTHUSIASM. 


After all, incidents like Mr. Stanley’s quarrel with 
the missionaries are not of very serious importance ; 





but the news that the Baptists, in addition to the 
long list of deaths, have just lost three more of their 
workers on the Congo, and that the Wesleyans on 
the coast have been suffering in the same way, is 
serious and solemn too. It suggests the question 
whether it is possible for Europeans to live and work 
in such aclimate ; and, if not, whether mission work 
should be carried on at so terrible a sacrifice of life. 
In spite of all that has happened, the balance of 
skilled opinion inclines to the belief that the climate 
is not necessarily fatal, and with due care and pre- 
caution need not be specially dangerous. But then 
men must be prudent as well as enthusiastic. It is 
not to the Methodist Recorder that any one would go 
to find cold faith, callous selfishness, or half-hearted 
devotion, and so its words of wise caution come with 
special force. It points out that after careful medi- 
cal examination, in spite of elaborate rules for diet 
and living, and in defiance of all warning, men throw 
away their lives before they have settled down and 
become hardened to their work, just because they 
will not heed the principles given for their guidance. 
A man needs enthusiasm for service of this kind; 
but enthusiasm when not regulated is apt to ‘‘ tran- 
scend and defy natural law.’’ “It cries, ‘ Lord, bid 
me come unto Thee on the water.’’’ This spirit is 


grand and noble in its true place, but we are re- 
minded that ‘‘ Loyalty to Nature is quite as true a 
mark of filial reverence as faith in the possibility of 
supernatural exploits.’’ Self-restraint is in fact very 
often the highest form of self-sacrifice. 


LADY DUFFERIN IN INDIA. 


The Governor-General of India and his wife are in 
no danger of forgetting that our empire rests on some 
other force than British bayonets. They have con- 
tinually shown a deep personal interest in all good 
work, religious or philanthropic, intended to improve 
the condition of the Indian people, so maintaining 
the noblest traditions of the high position which they 
hold. We say they advisedly ; for wherever Lord 
Dufferin has gone, and whatever office he has held, 
he would be the first to confess that his wife has 
fully shared the burden and responsibility. In the 
Chronicle of the London Missionary Society for last 
month there is a pleasant account of a visit made by 
Lady Dufferin to.the native Christians in the rice 
swamps @ few miles from Calcutta. She was on her 
way toa station of the 8.P.G. some way farther on, 
but the native Christians of Kaurapukur, where she 
began her journey in canoe along the ‘‘ unwhole- 
some and unsavoury ditches,’ gave her a hearty 
welcome and presented an address. Honour done to 
other native Christians, as they courteously said, 
they felt as honour done to them. The visit was 
not a mere compliment or due to curiosity, for at 
that time of year the heat was intense, and the 
ditches are full of malaria of a malignant kind; it 
was the sign of true sympathy. 
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